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in high fashion 


b ies — in styling that lifts the motorcar to new heights of beauty — in 
engineering that adds new reserves of power, sets new performance marks 


—General Motors’ famous five for 55 are in a class by themselves. 


For every car—even in the lowest and next-to-lowest price fields—displays 
such GM design advancements as the famous panoramic windshield, the 


longer, lower silhouette, with its swift, clean, sweeping lines. 


high compression 


ND every car offers new proofs of General Motors leadership in the 
development of the high-compression engine and its teammate the auto- 
matic transmission. In fact, for the first time, a V8 is available in Chevrolet 
and Pontiac as well as Oldsmobile, Buick, and Cadillac. And Chevrolet 
offers improved Powerglide; Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac, smoother 


Dual Range Hydra-Matic; and Buick presents the new Variable Pitch Dynaflow. acts 


These are only a few among the many contributions of GM stylists and engi- gine 
neers to motoring progress in 1955. Your dealer will be happy to add more practic’ 
complete and specific information as to why your key to any General Motors sett 
car is certain to be the key to higher style, higher power and performance — 


in fact, greater value. 


ENERAL MOTORS 
leads the way 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE +« BUICK *« CADILLAC 
All with Body by Fisher »* GMC TRUCK & COACH 
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oy) . C \ . A photographic career that 

7 ; na dates back to the early twen- 

ties has given John H. Waddell 

a background that justifies 

characterization as a dean of 

Scientific Photography. His ex- 

periences in microcopying, 

i x-ray, color photography, 

photographic instrumentation, 

: picture photography, coupled with 

wil i \ : ‘ Heveloping a popular method of process- 

n = film, are incorporated in his work Photo- 
Analysis. 


rst person to make underwater high-speed 
les in daylight at 4000 frames per second; he 
st full color pictures, in daylight, of a missile 
s a technical representative and consultant to 
Seay Air Forces, the author took the first high-speed 
lavs tf tas tures of an atomic bomb explosion and, in 1952, 
d 7 _ the first high-speed color movies of the human 
a ‘ in action—at 1000 pictures per second, motion was 

publi Com f ant Bzen”’ to show every phase of each heart beat. 
. Big eee on 
arorres Bhn H. Waddell’s knowledge and experience finds him 
serving as consultant to the Army Air Forces, Navy, Ord- 
nance, Bureau of Standards, Institute of Medical Research 

in Los Angeles, and other technical organizations. 
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-olet } The wealth of dependable information con- 
shal tained in this book enables the reader to aug- 


ment personal experience with that of a 
low , oF nd 2 recognized authority who has contributed 

; methods, ideas, data and special practices to 
nil the all-important subject of Photographic 
ae Motion Analysis. 
nore Carefully prepared, this first comprehensive 
case-bound edition of fundamental photo- 
graphic information, new techniques, procedures 
re — er Spee and developments totals over 84 “king size” 
; yso 8 pages—more than 125 pages of conventional 
size format . . . hundreds of descriptive 
photographs, tables, charts and schematics. 
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United Air Lines expects to save 
more than $17,000 annually in gaso- 
line costs at the San Francisco Air- 
port alone by installing a $400 
standard two-way radio on_ its 
plane tractors. The savings came 
in towing DC-6s instead of taxiing 
them from the maintenance base to 
the terminal. A minimum of éight 
DC-6s daily make this one-mile trip 
each using 30 gal. of fuel, costing 
20 cents a gallon. The two-tractor 
uses less than half-a-gallon of reg- 
ular gasoline. 

Department of the Air Force. A 
system recently initiated by the Air 
Force to consolidate airmen per- 
sonnel records on a single form (AF 
Form 7) is in continuation of a 
policy to reduce paper work and 
improve management procedures. 
Form 7 replaces two forms (AF 
Form 20 and DD Form 230) and is 
printed on a pretty green card in- 
serted in a blue folder. 

Fort Carson, Colorado. A De- 
partment of Defense plan to rely 
on commercial carriers for off-post 
military transportation is being 
carried out at Fort Carson, Colo- 
rado. Continental Trailways has 
been awarded a contract which will 
carry incoming soldiers from the 
airport to the post. A substantial 
savings is reported by the Post 
Transportation Officer, Lt. Col. 
B. E. Cowart. 

Fort Lee, Virginia. Private Leroy 
A. Heuer, after graduation from a 
work simplification course, recom- 
mended his job be abolished with 
a savings to the taxpayer of $2,517 
annually. Private Heuer, the holder 
of a B.S. degree in Management 
from the University of Illinois, is 
the second known to have recom- 
mended the abolishment of his po- 
sition. The first, a civilian employee 
stationed at the Black Hills Ord- 
nance Depot in South Dakota. 

Headquarters Fifth Army, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Vigorous campaign- 
ing by Fifth Army in “Operation 
Paper Chase,” the Army’s personal 
war on Red Tape launched last 
October, already has produced out- 
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s 
standing gains in the drive to cur- 
tail reports and eliminate excess 
paper work. In a single installation, 
Fort Crowder, Missouri, elimina- 
tion of nine out of 18 recurring re- 
ports, and of another seven written 
reports, formerly required from 
Post Headquarters, are reported. 

McChord Air Force Base, Taco- 
ma, Washington, The Transmitter 
Site of the 635th AC&W Squadron, 
reported that in the past years they 
have been troubled by growth of 
weeds and brush. The site area, five 
(5) acres, created a problem of 
weed cutting, enough to keep one 
man busy three days each week. 
This job has now been turned over 
to three goats. There was no ex- 
pense to the government for pro- 
curement of the goats and no ex- 


pense for subsistence. A tote! of 
twenty-four (24) man hours per 
week was saved with the use of 
goats for vegetation control. 

Navy Accounts Disbursing Of. 
fice, San Francisco, California, A 
weekly preventive maintenance 
program for economical upke p of 
office machinery resulted in a say- 
ings last year of $500. This amount 
to many organizations may seem a 
trifle in comparison with some fab- 
ulous amounts reported through 
this column each month. The con- 
servation of pennies mounts to un- 
told dollar savings when the 
“thought” of conservation runs 
within an organization. Preventive 
Maintenance, a command responsi- 
bility, is known to be the largest 
single source of saving. 


Letters to 


Dear Editor: 

In reply to your letter from 
D.E.F., I would like to drop him a 
hint on how I met the problem of 
not being able to “sell” my ideas 
of management improvement. 

He should go back to his man- 
agement school days and _ recall 
what they taught him. Among the 
many things they should have 
taught were: 


1. People have a natural ten- 
dency to resist change. 

2. Don't try to force new ideas 
on anyone, no matter how 
good they may seem to you. 

3. Make recommendations and 
put them in writing. Remem- 
ber that you are an advisor. 

. Dont try to enforce your 
ideas. That is the job of the 
person to whom you gave the 
recommendations. 

5. Follow-up. Occasionally drop 
a reminder that the problem 
still exists. Offer your services 
to solve the problem. 


If D.E.F. will be patient, develop 
a genuine desire to help the other 
fellow do his job better, and give 
the other fellow full credit when he 
puts D.E.F.’s ideas to work, his 
ideas will eventually be accepted. 


Then, and only then, D.E.F. will 
have fulfilled his mission as an ad- 
visor on management. 
Very truly yours, 
T.D.R. 

Dear Sir: 
I thought you would be interested 
in knowing that I took delivery of a 
new Chevrolet from the Manning 

Bachrodt Corporation who are ad- 
vertising in your magazine on the 
9th of February. These people not 
only gave me an excellent price but 
took such good care of us in serv- 
icing the new car and showing us 
your city, that both my wife and 
myself thought others should know 
it through your Editors Column ... 

[.HLE. 
Dear Sirs: 
In reading your February issve I 
noticed on page 48 an interesting 
item relative to financial account- 
ing by the Air Materiel Comm: nd, 
and the statement that this was the 
first by a major military comm: nd. 
I have been under the impression 
that the Navy has had such ac- 
counting and statement prepara- 
tion for a period of about 50 years. 
H.E.C. (CPA) 

Editors Note: We should like an 
answer to this question from the 
AMC. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


TO HEADS OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES: 


The vast complexity of modern government demands 
a constant search for ways of conducting the public 
business with increased efficiency and economy. 

I am firmly convinced that employees of the Federal 
Government can, through their diligence and compe- 
tence, make further significant contributions 

to the important task of improving Government opera- THE 
tions. Wide participation by Federal employees orga 
in this task is essential if we are to derive full an ¢ 
benefit from the ingenuity and inventiveness that is m 
exist in the Federal Service. This participation can best 
be obtained only if all levels of management and a 
supervision understand its importance, encourage it, 
and insure that it is promptly and properly recognized. — 


A means for adequately recognizing those employees 
who contribute to improved government operations, was 
provided by the Government Employees Incentive Awards 
Act passed by the 83rd Congress. This Act was a part 
of the Administration's legislative program on per- 
sonnel management. Under it the Civil Service Com- 
mission was given general responsibility for the 
administration of a government-wide incentive awards 
program. The Commission has authorized each of you 

to establish and operate an incentive awards program 
within broad principles and guide lines. I am rely- 
ing upon you to provide personal leadership for the 
incentive awards program in your agency. 


I am looking forward to personal participation in the 
program through the provision in the Act for a Presi- 
dential award for employees rendering exceptionally 
meritorious service. The necessary instructions 

for submitting recommendations for this award are 
now being prepared. 


Signed 


Duight D. Eisenhower 
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AT THE OPERATING LEVEL 


by General Lemuel C. Shepherd 
Commandant, United States Marine Corps 


Outlining its threefold objectives 


and operations within the Department of the Navy 


ed 


The Author 


THE MARINE CORPS is primarily an operating 
organization within the Department of the Navy. As 
an operating organization its fundamental concern 
is men, fighting men. For that reason it would seem 
best to start off with a consideration of manpower 
control, then follow with a few thoughts on logistics 
and supply, concluding with financial control. 

The Marine Corps has always taken pride in its 
ability to provide our Nation with a relatively small, 
highly skilled, ever-ready fighting force. This ability 
has not been the result of chance. Rather, it has been 
the result of continuous planning and direction in all 
phases of Marine Corps operations. Within recent 
years, in the area of personnel planning, these efforts 
have been formalized into a system which we now 
call manpower management. 

In the Marine Corps, the goals of effective man- 
power control are threefold, namely, the valid determi- 
nation of personnel requirements, realistic personnel 
allocations, and effective regulation of personnel utili- 
zation. To insure that these objectives are met, respon- 
sibility for the control of both military and civilian 
maipower in the Marine Corps has been centralized 
in one of my General Staff offices, the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-1. 

'viefly, the Marine Corps is reaching this threefold 
objective through, first, relating the overall military 
requirements to the overall civilian requirements 

in the Marine Corps so that a total personnel 
situ ‘tion is presented for evaluation. Secondly through 
ws of tables of organization on a continuing 
so that the allocation of personnel to meet these 
irements may be accomplished on the basis of 
stic needs. And thirdly, through overall studies 
ilitary and civilian on-board and authorized per- 
el strengths to determine how effectively we are 
‘ing our personnel in accomplishing the mission 
ie Marine Corps. 
1e approach we have taken in accomplishing our 
ower objectives has enabled us to make an effec- 
contribution to the military-civilian Defense. 
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The fluctuating strengths of the Marine Corps in 
recent years have influenced the direction of our 
support programs. From 19,000 Marines in 1939 we 
expanded to 475,000 Marines in 1944; contracted to 
74,000 in 1950, and again expanded to 250,000 in 
1953. Such enforced contraction and expansion has 
demanded and obtained the maximum from our 
regulatory processes. Since 1952 the staff organization 
for logistics problems has undergone constantly im- 
proving evolution to meet the requirements of the 
new Marine Corps JCS status and to respond to the 
revised Secretary of Defense organization. 

Responsive to the requirements of mobility and 
flexibility coupled with economy, the following are 
examples of current emphasis in the conduct of major 
logistic support programs: 

(1) Provision of a revised and simplified Supply 
Depot System. 

(2) Development of a revised service support con- 
cept with increased support provided by fewer per- 
sonnel. 

(3) Improvement of budget procedures and presen- 
tations. 

(4) Review of replacement factors on a continuing 
basis. 

(5)Reduction of weight and bulk of combat units. 

(6) Development of a system of programs and their 
relation to current plans and the budget. 


My policy with respect to financial control within 
the Marine Corps is to accomplish the Marine Corps’ 
missions efficiently and economically with the funds 
made available by Congress. 

To me it is axiomatic that economy coupled with 
efficiency cannot be effected merely by issuance of 
mandates. The sense of financial responsibility must 
be instilled in the individuals who are generating the 
costs. I am convinced that such a sense of responsi- 
bility can be created only through the media of its 
actual assignment. Therefore I consider that to effect 

(Continued on page 22) 





The Human Side of Business 
-An Important Responsibility 


by HARLOW W. CURTICE, President 
General Motors Corporation 


AS chief executive officer of Gen- 
eral Motors I regard the human side 
of our business as a most important 
responsibility. I spend a good deal 
of my time on it. 

For in General Motors we believe 
that the most important factor in 
the success of any business is the 
people in it. Like an army, a busi- 
ness must have equipment and cer- 
tain resources. But, whether in an 
army or a business, the best equip- 
ment, the most ample resources are 
of no use without organized human 
effort. 

In recognition of this fact our 
philosophy of organization places 
emphasis on people; on giving them 
responsibility along with authority, 
opportunity and incentive. 

Before getting into the details of 
our organizational setup it may be 
useful to sketch briefly the nature 
and scope of our business, to help 
explain why we operate the way we 
do. 

General Motors is an operating 
company composed in this country 
of 35 divisions with 121 plants in 
64 communities in 19 states. The 
fact that these plants are located in 
many parts of the country means a 
better distribution of their economic 
contributions and employment op- 
portunities. In addition we have ac- 
tivities in Canada and in many 
countries abroad. In the first nine 
months of 1954 our employment av- 
eraged 538,000 men and women. 
The business is owned by nearly 
495,000 shareholders. 

Although not directly a part of 
General Motors there are two large 
groups of enterprises which are 
highly essential and related to the 
business of GM. First, our dealers, 
who are independent merchants 
and distinctly “small businesses,” 
employing about 245,000 people. 
And, second, over 21,000 sup- 
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pliers, located in every state of the 
nation, who provide materials and 
services. General Motors pays to 
them about 50 cents out of every 
dollar received from the sale of its 
products. 

In addition to our five makes of 
automobiles (Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac), 
we manufacture in the United 
States, among other things, trucks 
and buses, Diesel locomotives and 
engines, Frigidaire refrigerators 
and other household appliances, 
aircraft engines, fractional horse- 
power motors, etc. We also make 
automotive parts and accessories 
for our own divisions and for other 
manufacturers as well as service 
parts for cars in use. 

GM’s defense assignments in- 
clude a wide variety of highly tech- 
nical and complicated equipment 
such as: Aeroproducts propellors, 
including supersonic types; Allison 
turbo-prop and turbo-jet engines; 
Sapphire jet engines; M-41 Walker 
Bulldog light tanks; T-48 medium 
tanks; F-84F Thunderstreak fight- 
ers; transmissions for tanks; rockets 


for the Army's super bazookas; 
“Otter” amphibious cargo carriers; 
aircraft navigational instruments 
and bomb sights; high velocity tank 
guns, and many other items. 

General Motors was organized 
in 1908 around a nucleus of several 
companies with the idea of benefit- 
ting through mass production. The 
following ten or twelve years were 
a period of organization, of adding 
to the original nucleus. The 1920 
depression brought this period to 
an end. 

From that time on began a new 
period of organization. Growth 
came through expansion from with- 
in rather than through absorption 
of additional outside companies. 
This growth has reflected General 
Motors’ success in meeting the 
wants of customers in an efficient 
manner. Over these years General 
Motors entered several new fields of 
production. For the most part this 
was the result of its own research 
developments. Noteworthy especial- 
ly is the Diesel engine develop- 
ment. 

Our operating philosophy and its 
concept of the importance of people 
was formulated by GM manage- 
ment in the early 20's. That philoso- 
phy has been maintained and de- 
veloped as a guide for our opera- 
tions ever since. 

Expressed in formal terms, the 
philosophy is “Decentralized Op- 
erations and Responsibilities with 
Coordinated Control.” A simpier 
way of expressing it is “give a man 
a clearcut job and let him do it.” 

Under this philosophy, over- ill 
objectives and principles are ce- 
termined at the top management 
level, based on information flowing 
up from all levels of the organiza- 
tion. These are the policies, tie 
“whys and wherefores.” But the 
task of carrying them out, that is, 
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the “how,” is up to the men down 
th» line. 

centralization of operations 
an.’ responsibilities means dividing 
up the job into as many pieces as is 
pr ical. It means placing in charge 
of each piece an executive with 
complete responsibility for its suc- 
ces: or failure. Decentralization rec- 
oguizes the importance of people. It 
makes the most effective use of their 
talents and gives them maximum 
scope to exercise their initiative and 
ca] italize on their opportunities. 

Decentralization has been the 
means by which GM has retained 
the advantages inherent in a well- 
maiaged small business. It provides 
the flexibility which makes possible 
changes in operations and the con- 
stant improvement of its products 
in keeping with the needs and de- 
sires of its customers. 

Coordinated control, on the other 
hand, refers to the formulation of 
over-all policy, the framework or 
area within which the various pieces 
operate. Under the GM philosophy, 
a two-way flow exists at each level 
of management. On the one hand 
there is the downward flow of au- 
thority derived from established 
policy. 

On the other hand there is the 
upward flow of facts and opinion 
derived from the exercise of indi- 
vidual initiative down the line and 
which in turn enters into policy con- 
siderations. A proper balance of 
these two flows — the downward 
flow from authority and the upward 
flow from initiative — is constantly 
sought in General Motors. 

So much for background. For a 
better understanding of how the 
pieces fit together let us consider 
the plan of organization. 

E»perience shows that an organ- 
ization cannot function properly un- 
less cach individual knows his place 
in it and fulfills his duties, and un- 
less those various duties fit into a 
com»osite whole. This is essential 
ifa vreat aggregation of people is to 
wor! intelligently together. 

Ir a smaller business the boss 
runs the whole show. He runs the 
ope: iting end and the policy end. 
Fre: iently he is his own staff. In a 
busixess of the scope of General 
Mot rs no one man is capable of 
mak og all of the decisions or per- 
forn'ng all of the executive func- 
tion: that are part of every day’s 
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business. Line and staff functions 
are necessarily separate and clearly 
defined. 

In accordance with our concept 
of decentralization, each of our 35 
divisions, which comprise our oper- 
ating—or line—organization, oper- 
ates very largely on its own. Each 
consists of a plant or group of plants 
manufacturing one product or a 
number of related products. 

Each division is under a general 
manager who is responsible for its 
success or failure. Subject to certain 
broad policy controls and to a few 
phases of the business which are 
necessarily centralized, the divi- 
sions are almost entirely self-con- 
tained. That is to say, each division 
designs, develops, manufactures 
and merchandises its own products. 
Each makes its own purchases of 
materials and component parts — in 
some cases from other divisions but 
in many more cases from outside 
suppliers. Where divisions buy de- 
pends upon who is able to furnish 
the most suitable product or service 
at a reasonable price. Each division 
develops its own manufacturing 
processes and methods, hires and 





Two Turkish soldiers in Korea 
were transferred from a Turkish Di- 
vision noted for its ruggedness, to 
the American paratroopers. 

Through an interpreter they 
asked their new NCO from what 
height they were supposed to jump. 

“Five hundred feet,” was the 
reply. 

The two Turks looked a bit dis- 
mayed and after some talk among 
themselves asked if they could try 
from 300 feet first. 

The interpreter explained that 
the parachutes might not open from 
that height. 

Bursting into smiles the Turks 
said, “Oh, that’s different; we get 
parachutes!” 


trains its own employes, develops 
and maintains its own operating or- 
ganization, including the personnel 
to run the various phases of its busi- 
ness. 

Each division is responsible for 
being a good neighbor in the com- 
munity in which it operates — for 
being a good industrial citizen by 
making itself an integral part of the 
community. And each is proud of 
its independence and fully aware of 
its competitive position, even with 
other divisions of General Motors. 

The general manager of a Gen- 
eral Motors division is responsible 
for building his own organization, 
coordinating its efforts and planning 
its progress. However, unlike the 
manager of an independent small 
business, the general manager of a 
General Motors division has avail- 
able to him the staff facilities and 
“know how’ of the central organiza- 
tion. 

Our decentralized setup therefore 
combines ability to produce on a 
large scale with the flexibility of 
smaller-scale enterprise. This flex- 
ibility, incidentally, was never more 
severely tested, nor more thorough- 
ly proved than in World War II, 
when GM produced huge quanti- 
ties of many types of complex 
weapons, most of them unlike any 
of our peace-time products. Decen- 
tralization has the further advan- 
tage of giving individual managers 
and the members of their organi- 
zation more freedom of action, 
affording additional opportunity 
to a larger number of individuals 
for development of executive ability 
and initiative. 

In GM, operating divisions manu- 
facturing related products are 
grouped together for better coordi- 
nation. There are six such groups. 
Three of these groups are known as 
the Automotive and Parts Divisions, 
and are designated as the Car Di- 
visions Group, the Body and As- 
sembly Divisions Group, and the 
Accessory Group. (See chart. ) 

The other three groups include 
all other Operating Divisions, and 
are designated: the Engine Group 
(such as Diese] and Jet engines); 
the Dayton, Household Appliance 
and GMC Truck Group; and the 
Overseas and Canadian Group. 

Each of these groups, except the 
Car Divisions Group, is under the 
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Heview and Summation of 
Marine Corps Stock Fund Management 
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SINCE each reader may not be ac- 
quainted with revolving stock 
funds, I believe that a brief résumé 
of their purpose and operation may 
be in order before entering into de- 
tailed considerations of the Marine 
Corps Stock Fund. 

Briefly, a revolving stock fund is 
one of several types of working 
capital funds which are in use 
throughout the government to fi- 
nance inventories or services. In 
the case of a stock fund, a pool of 
money is available from the Gen- 
eral Fund of the Treasury. This 
money is identified by a special ap- 
propriation symbol and is available 
to the cognizant agency on a con- 
tinuing basis without regard to fis- 
cal year. Purchases of materiel for 
stock are made from this pool of 
cash and are carried in an inven- 
tory account available for sale to 
authorized purchasers. Normally, 
the customers buy from this inven- 
tory account from funds available 
in annual appropriations granted 
by Congress. The stock fund re- 
ceives payment from the consum- 
ing appropriations and this credit 
is available to replace inventory. 
This cycle of operations accounts 
for the title “revolving stock fund.” 

Stock Funds were authorized for 
use within the Department of De- 
fense under Public Law 216. From 
its date of passage in 1949 until 
July of 1953, these funds were in 
limited use in the Army and Air 
Force. The Navy had successfully 
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by Lt. Col. Robert B. Farrelly, USMC 
Head, Stock Fund Management Section 
Supply Department 
Headquarters Marine Corps 


used a stock fund for many years 
under authority of prior legislation. 
However, the Marine Corps and 
the other services were still finan- 
cing most of their stocks directly 
from annual appropriations. 

In September of 1952, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy directed that the 
Marine Corps inaugurate a revoly- 
ing stock fund which would en- 
compass inventories of common-use 
supplies held at our depot level. A 
target date of 1 July 1953 was es- 
tablished for completion of this 
task. 

The task is easily stated. How- 
ever, the full installation of a stock 
fund, including the implementation 
of a means for the consumer to pur- 
chase from stock is, to put it mildly, 
a “large order.” In the case of the 
Marine Corps Stock Fund, the ba- 
sic tasks to be accomplished were: 

(1) The design of a financial re- 
porting system for inventories, and 
implementation of the system prior 
to inauguration of the fund. This 
task included the development of 
an accounting manual and the edu- 
cation of the personnel who would 
be working with the system. 

(2) The selection of items to be 
financed under the fund, including 
the assignment of proper catalog 
numbers and accurate standard 
prices, and the promulgation of this 
listing to field commands. 

(3) The development of a finan- 
cial plan for the fund which would 
project the reauirement for cash as 
well as the estimate of the value of 
inventories to be capitalized. This 
plan should also project the esti- 
mated position of inventories past 
the first year of operation by means 
of estimating sales, receipts and 


other types of inventory adjust- 
ments. 

(4) The implementation of a sys- 
tem by which customers could be 
charged and the fund reimbursed. 

(5) The development of proce- 
dures for: reconciling inventory 
purchased and sold with the funds 
disbursed and received; reconciling 
stores in transit between reporting 
stations; and periodic audits of ac- 
counts of reporting stations to as- 
sure that the system was function- 
ing correctly. 

(6) The development of a Char- 
ter for approval of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

A task force composed of mem- 
bers of the Office of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel was ‘appointed to pursue 
this project. The personnel on this 
task force varied in number from 
six to twelve. During its initial 
meetings in December 1952, the 
task force outlined the jobs to be 
done and devised an orderly means 
of accomplishing them. Priority 
was assigned to developing the fi- 
nancial reporting svstem and in- 
stalling it at selected reporting sta- 
tions. As work progressed, decision 
was made to include inventories 
bevond the Depot level. As a re- 
sult, inventories at major bases ind 
stations were incorporated in the 
system. Furthermore, individual 
clothing accounts of all units of 
the regular establishment were in- 
cluded. While the task force did 
visit each of the major activities for 
the purpose of indoctrinating per- 
sonnel, it was impossible to visit 
each of the clothing accounts. It 
was necessary to advise these 200 
odd activities through written in- 
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structions. This was accomplished 
vithin a period of thirty (80) days. 
he groundwork for the stock fund 
vas laid in its entirety, during the 
ven-month period to June 30, 

53 and on 1 July 1953 the fund 
ommenced operations. Consider- 
ng the scope of this project and the 
nited personnel employed to 
guide its implementation, its cost 
of installation was insignificant. 

The initial capital of the fund on 
1 July 1953 was $316,210,000, 
which consisted of $276,210,000 in 
inventories and $40,000,000 in cash. 
Since inception of the fund, many 
additional items have been added 
to its inventories. On November 30, 
1954, it was controlling approxi- 
mately 90,000 items and the capi- 
tal of the fund had increased to 
$486,500,000. 

Now that we have discussed to a 
slight extent the background of the 
fund, it is possible to consider its 
method of operation and the man- 
agement aspects. The inventory of 
the fund is identified and managed 
by categories of materiel. In the 
case of the Marine Corps Stock 
Fund, these categories consist of 
Individual clothing; Electronics 
parts; Engineer property, materiels 
and spare parts; General Property; 
Motor Transport spare parts; Or- 
ganizational Clothing; Ordnance 
spare parts; non-perishable Subsis- 
tence dry stores; and Fuels. Supply 
and Inventory Control Points, each 
staffed with supply personnel, man- 
age these segments of inventory 
through control of procurement, 
distribution, storage, etc. The over- 
all management of the fund is 
vested in a central office, the Stock 
Fund Management Section which 
acts under the direction of the man- 
ager of the fund, the Quartermaster 
General of the Marine Corps. 

Inventory control is exercised 
through the study of monthly fi- 
nancial reports on inventories and 
quantitative item reports which are 
submitted from field reporting sta- 
tions on each category of materiel. 
The financial reports give rather 
extensive information on all in- 
creases and decreases to inventory. 
For example, a typical report on 
lumber which is a category of ma- 
tericl under the Engineer Supply 
and Inventory Control Point would 
reflect among other factors, re- 
ceipts with charge to the fund, 
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sales, other types of accounting ad- 
justments and the value of opening 
and closing inventory transactions 
as related to hardwood, softwood, 
plywood, pressed wood, and mis- 
cellaneous lumber. Item stock re- 
ports would reveal the stock posi- 
tion of each item of lumber under 
these categories. Through the sum- 
mary dollar reports, management is 
in an excellent position to spot 
trouble areas. From there it may go 
to the detailed financial reports and 
to item stock reports to pin-point 
causes. 


As is the case with commercial 
enterprise, sales—or if you wish, 
“issues,” is a controlling feature on 
inventory position planning. The 
ability to forecast accurately ups 
and downs in this area determines 
to a great extent the successfulness 
of the operation. A major distinc- 
tion, however, between our opera- 
tion and that of commercial enter- 
prise, is that we must hold certain 
stocks in reserve in order that we 
may be in a position to serve sup- 
porting forces in the event of mo- 
bilization and other crises. How- 
ever, once these reserves are es- 
tablished and assuming no change 
is necessary, an accurate forecast of 
sales will permit judicious planning 
for procurement and timely re- 
placement of stocks. 

A budget is prepared annually, 
based on the existing inventory po- 
sition as related to inventory goal. 








ANSWER 


The lawyer was browbeating the wit- 
ness. “I understand,” he said fiercely, 
“that you called on the defendant. Is 
that so?” 

“Yes,” replied the witness. 

“What did he say?” continued the 
lawyer. 

At that point the counsel for the oppo- 
sition objected that evidence as to con- 
versation was not admissable. An hour’s 
argument ensued. Then the court retired 
to consider the point, returning after con- 
siderable time to announce the question 
a proper one. 

“What did he say?” repeated the 
lawyer, with a confident smile. 

“He wasn’t home, sir.” 








The budget reflects the sales fore- 
cast for the ensuing fiscal year plus 
planned receipts from procure- 
ment. Also considered, are pre- 
dicted operating adjustments, such 
as revaluation of inventory due to 
projected increases or decreases in 
standard prices. A financial plan is 
prepared in each ensuing quarter, 
based on the experience to date, 
with due consideration to any 
changes which may be in order as 
a result of projected or known 
changes in operations, such as 
changes in troop strength. 


Based on the latest financial plan, 
allocations of funds are made by 
Stock Fund Management to Sup- 
ply and Inventory Control Points 
in order that they may proceed in 
procurement of new stock, redis- 
tribution of stock, etc. Stock Fund 
Management and Supply and In- 
ventory Control Points receive 
monthly reports on the status of 
these allocations. From these re- 
ports it is possible to review the 
dollar value of materiel on order 
from suppliers. It is also possible 
to review the utilization of funds 
allotted to reporting stations for 
local procurement. 

From prior discussion we have 
found the following information 
available for inventory manage- 
ment: 

(1) Monthly summary and de- 
tailed financial reports on inven- 
tories by category; 

(2) Periodic item inventory re- 
ports, commonly referred to as 
Stock Status Reports; 

(3) A quarterly financial plan 
which can be compared with the 
results to date as far as planned in- 
ventory position is concerned; 

(4) Monthly reports on the status 
of allocated funds which provide 
detail on utilization of funds, and 
which present an analysis in dollars 
of items on order and delivered. 

I think that the reader will agree 
that a high degree of control over 
inventories becomes possible with 
all of this information on hand. 
However, for successful planning, 
it is still necessary that we know 
the levels within the inventory that 
are being held for specific purposes. 
On any one item of supply, it is es- 
sential that we know the quantity 
required to meet normal peacetime 
(Continued on page 25) 
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The Official Way and the Informal Way | 
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By witl 
Dr. Robert F. Peck, Associate Professor a“ 
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Department of Educational Psychology ~ 
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pos: 
Gen 
It 
cradle, or for other household uses. vend 
“They are never used, anyway.” the 
There are two dozen in supply. mes 

At least five men in the first cen- gore 
tury, and six men in the fifth, are of th 
known to have hocked their swords (al 
to meet gambling debts. They have the 
been punished but the swords are in 
the hands of the pawnbrokers; and 


University of Texas 


“A GREAT man rules from the 
throne, but many a wise man rules 
from behind the throne.” This may 
sound like a hoary old proverb. It 
is not. It just came to mind, so it 
is neither profound nor old. How- 
ever, what it states is true, and 
famous in history. As with so many 
facts that have long been “known,” 


no € 


accc 
this is one that we often forget, each Caesar knows how the merchants " ' 
in his new generation. The point it scream at military interference with aa 
makes is the point of this article: in civilian business! On hand, there vk 
every organized human group there are exactly five swords in supply, oe 


and one is the worse for wear, hav- 
ing been used to cut kindling for _ 
two years. The long list goes on, ey 
in Gaius’ mind. There are by no r ; 
means enough items on hand to poo 
equip the full legion; but the C.O. _— 
is not one to suffer excuses. “Full In 
equipment will be wornf. All per- C.O 
sonnel will comply.” Period. What esta 
does Gaius do? forn 

Official regulations state that all will 
items or ordnance will be requisi- The 
tioned in triplicate from H.Q. Sup- _ 
ply Office in Rome. Shipment, “in and 
due course,” will proceed via Ostia resu 
March 12, 374 A.D.); Spear, stab- to Neapolis (Naples), thence by regu 
bing, M-4; Sheath, mee: stabbing, barge to Surrentum. Barring gales, Seric 
M-2; Helmet, dress, with plume, an order might be filled in five Ever 
M-14. It means a good deal more, 
as to the ballistae and the other ad- 
vanced artillery, but let us trust that 
Gaius’ lieutenant has kept track of 
those. 


are two systems at work, the official 
system and the actual system. 

Another way it is sometimes de- 
scribed is to speak of the formal 
structure and the informal structure 
of a group. In the fourth century 
A.D., the formal, official way of 
ascending the throne of the Romar 
Empire was by family inheritance. 
In practice, more often than not, it 
was by assassination. Clearly, there 
was a notable discrepancy between 
the formal and informal way of get- 
ting things done. Indeed, an heir- 
apparent to the throne was likely to 
be both very stupid and very dead 
if he proceeded on the assumption 
that things were done the way it 
said in “the book.” 

To take a less dramatic example, 
but one which may have a more 
familiar ring to many of our ears, 
consider the case of Gaius Flavius, 
chief ordnance officer of Rome’s 
Sixth Legion, stationed at Surren- 
tum on the Bay of Naples. It is now : 
the fifth of the ea. On the the past gg r’ Lesa fifty In this case, the official system is im ot 
twelfth, his commanding officer has ri a - oe i ave been not adequate to the emergency, al- walk 
informed him, the legion is to act as nisi mS ating pa head though laid out on sound bookkeep- =~ 
guard of honor to a visiting general “ ee ing lines to prevent waste, graft, natu 
ee ere are on hand fourteen replace- =_ °__ grou 

© Author’s note: I was reared in ments. An unknown number of + Experts on Fourth Century in tl 
upstate New York, myself. I am a men, probably over ahundred, have —_ Roman gear will forgive, I hope, pos- $0. 
naturalized Texan; not reflecting a turned their spear sheaths and belts sible errors of parade dress or of struc 
native bias. over to their wives, to hang up the nomenclature. in e 
eduic 





The Author 


from Mediolanum (Milan). The 
C.O. has dropped some terse but 
heartfelt remarks about “showing 
those Northerners.”* 

To Gaius, the implication is stark- 
ly clear: to the last man, the legion 
is to be equipped according to regu- 
lations. This means Sword, short, 
M-1; Belt, Sword, M-9 (as revised 


weeks; three to six weeks, if marked their 
“Urgent.” If Gaius goes by “the the | 
book,” the visiting general will see 

either an under-strength legion or a The 
; strangely ill-equipped one. The 
As to the personal gear, Gaius has C.O. will not be pleased. Gaius will 


the following clear knowledge. shortly be on frontier duty beyond O1 
With the legion on garrison duty for 4... Danube Pe requ 
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and such human carelessness as has 
plagued every army in history. But 
(sound of trumpets, in rear) all is 
not lost: Gaius falls back on the in- 
formal structure of the Sixth Le- 
gion. Item: Swords: the centurion 
of the first has an “arrangement” 
with the daughter of the biggest 
pawnbroker in town. Gaius, being 
a “good guy,” and also no fool, has 
earned the good will of his cen- 
turions. Ergo, something will quiet- 
ly be arranged to borrow or re- 
possess the necessary swords for the 
General's inspection. 

Item: Spear sheaths: All will be 
recalled; but, to replace those which 
the dog has chewed up, other 
measures are necessary. If Gaius 
agrees to train the ballista squads 
of the town’s Port Defense battalion 
(a Home Guard outfit), he can get 
the leather goods “donated,” with 


no embarrassing discrepancy in his | 


accounts. 


Item: Spears: Five skilled men in | 


each Century can be detailed to 
make new spear shafts. 
where they get the wood will not be 
questioned. (It may be that an 
unusual number of tent poles will 
be broken in the next gale, for 
which Gaius can issue a legitimate, 
official requisition. ) 

In short, if Gaius is the man his 
C.O. thinks he is, and if he has 
established the right lines of in- 
formal communication, the legion 
will be equipped at full strength. 
The visiting brass will see an in- 
spiring example of martial efficiency 
and pride. Moreover, while this 
result will be achieved outside of 
regulations, it need not involve any 
serious infraction of army rules. 
Even the “missing” tent poles retain 
their value as spear shafts, as far as 
the legion’s assets are concerned. 


The Reason Why Informal Systems 
Arise 


Of course, this kind of informal 
requisitioning is no longer found 
in our modern armed forces, so we 
can view it as a purely hypothetical 
case. Yet some aspects of human 
nature and the working of human 
groups have not changed very much 
in the last two thousand years, or 
so. The phenomenon of informal 
structure is very much alive todav 
in every military, industrial, and 
educational organization. 
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This is scarcely surprising, if one 
considers for a moment the nature 
of official, on-paper systems. Wheth- 
er armed forces regulations, com- 
pany policy statements, or the 
American Constitution, formal rules 
and laws are usually a statement of 
the minimum requirements which 
must be met, and the outside limits 
which no one may_transgress with 
impunity. ?To makes it overly ob- | 


/ vious: no one ever won a war or 


built a ship by issuing regulations. 


Moreover, even the apparently ef- | 


fective act of defining and delegat- 


ing responsibility, essential as that | 
is, does not by itself win a battle or | 
launch a ship. The best orders in | 
| the world will fail if issued to a fool | 


or a knave. In the final analysis, 
all that an official system can do is 
to define a clear-cut role for a man 
to perform, and give his instructions 
for doing it. Whether that function 
is actually performed depends on 
two other things, at least: the man 
in that role must have the will and 
the judgment to achieve the pur- 
pose which the official — has 


\__ vested in him. 


=~ 
Needless to say, this is scarcely 
an argument against explicit, formal 
systems of organization. On the 
contrary, the more explicit, rational, 
and clear-cut the official system, the 
better everyone knows what he is 
to do, and just what results he is 
expected to achieve. Any formal 
system that endures for long, does 
so because it represents the distilled 
wisdom of generations of men. This 
is why only a fool or a knave would 
want to wipe out all tradition — 
or all rules — and set up his own. 








SPEAR, stabbing —M-4, and the 

Roman Legions’ methods of parade 

in which naturally, the “guide-on” 
is out of step. 





The Limitations of the Canned 
Formula 


On the other hand, the inherent 
limitations of official systems re- 
quire and call forth informal sys- 
tems to supplement them. There 
are at least two such limitations. 
First, life being the complicated, 
changing thing it is, nowhere have 
men been able to foresee every 
contingency and make a sensible 
rule to cover every specific new de- 
velopment. Thus, intermingled with 
tradition there must be a healthy 
respect for experimentation in the 
face of new conditions; and a regu- 
lation is notoriously ill-suited to 
conduct an experiment. 


Secondly, a formal system does 
not guarantee that the particular 
man in a responsible position is al- 
ways fully suited to that position. 
If the functions of the job are im- 
portant, other men may informally 
perform them, although the man in 
the job may officially be credited 
with doing the job. 

Concerning the first point, in our 
own history General Braddock’s 
tradition and rule-bound insistence 
on close formations in wilderness 
terrain led to an unnecessarily high 
casualty rate among his redcoats. 
A young officer by the name of G. 
Washington was rebuked for sug- 
gesting a change in the formal 
system. (To be sure, if memory 
serves, the troops informally in- 
stituted a new open formation as 
they retreated, no doubt being 
somewhat more concerned for their 
lives than for regulations, at that 
juncture. ) 


However, it requires no change 
as radical as confronting a new 
continent to call forth informal, im- 
provised action where the existing 
system does not serve. Recently, 
in an industrial plant manufacturing 
a complicated item of ordnance, a 
serious problem arose in the lubri- 
cating system. Since there was no 
expert on such problems in the 
company, a shut-down of weeks 
could well have occurred. However, 
two sets of people rose to the oc- 
casion, although their formal re- 
sponsibilities said nothing about 
solving lubrication problems. First 
on the spot, a mechanically skilled 
foreman and six assembly workers 
tore down and compared several 


(Continued on page 31) 





History, Organization and Management of the 
U.S. Veterans of Foreign Wars 


What is the history of the Veterans of Foreign Wars— 
what are its objectives-how does it operate from a 


management point of view 


y 
TIMOTHY J. MURPHY 
Senior Vice Commander-in-Chief 


THE Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States—oldest of all the 
large veteran organizations and 
today embracing approximately 
10,000 posts and some 1,300, 000 
men who fought their country’s 
wars overseas—had its birth in 1899, 
directly after the close of the 
Spanish-American war. 

Men who had returned home 
from that war, from the Philippine 
Insurrection and from the China 
Relief Expedition found no pen- 
sions, no compensation, no medical 
treatment or hospitalization waiting 
for them. “GI Bills” were then un- 
heard of. 

They were young fellows prema- 
turely aged by the ravages of 
tropical fever, bad food, medical 
neglect. Besides being broken in 
health, many were jobless and 
destitute. 

These were the fighting men who 
had been victorious against foreign 
enemies, but when they came back 
from the wars they found that, ap- 
parently, no one cared. They were 
truly “forgotten men.” They were 
on their own. 

Recognizing that if their situa- 
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tion was to be bettered it would be 
only because of efforts they them- 
selves expended, these veterans 
banded together and created what 
was to become the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 

Adopting as their motto, “We 
honor the dead by helping the liv- 
ing,” they dedicated themselves to: 

“Preserving and strengthening 
comradeship; assisting worthy com- 
rades; perpetuating the memory 
and history of our war dead; assist- 
ing their widows and or phans; 
maintaining true allegiance to the 
government of the United States 
and fidelity to its constitution and 
laws; fostering true patriotism; 
maintaining and extending the in- 
stitutions of American freedom; 
preserving and defending the 
United States from all her enemies, 
whomsoever.” 

They chose as their insignia the 
Cross of Malta, which was also the 
emblem of the world’s first great 
brotherhood of men, the Knights of 
St. John, who, nearly 1,000 years 
ago, fought to free the oppressed 
and to minister to the sick and 
needy. 

Through the 56 years that have 
since intervened, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars has religiously ad- 
hered to the objects to which the 
founders dedicated it. 

This “keeping the faith” has been 
exemplified by the fostering of 
legislation that today accords in- 
numerable equities to those who 
earned them through service in the 
Armed Forces of their country— 
equities such as pensions, compen- 
sation for disabilities, medical treat- 
ment and hospitalization, home 
loans, free educational opportuni- 
ties, preference in certain types of 
employment, etc. 

In every state of the union and 


in all United States possessions, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars has serv- 
ice personnel working around the 
clock in the interest of veterans and 
their dependents. Equities totaling 
many millions have accrued over 
the years to these claimants be- 
cause of the constant solicitude of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Following through on its years- 
old pledge to look after the welfare 
of the widows and orphans of vet- 
erans, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in 1926 established a national 
home for the distressed kin of de- 
ceased members. 

The V. F. W. National Home, 
located on some 650 acres of rich, 





TIMOTHY J. MURPHY, Dor- 
chester, Mass., senior vice com- 
mander-in-chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, ascended to that second 
highest position in the national 
V.F.W. organization through 
unanimous election by delegates 
to the 55th national encamp- 
ment in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, August 6, 1954. Age 45, 
he is a member of Post 618, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Mr. Murphy, who served as 
Judge Advocate General of the 
V.F.W. for a year immediately 
preceding his election in 1953 
as junior vice commander-in- 
chief, is a U.S. navy veteran, 
having served as a line officer 
aboard an escort carrier in the 
Pacific during World War II. 
He is presently a lieutenant 
commander in the naval reserve. 

A practicing attorney with 
the Boston firm of Murphy, 
Stahl and Brett in private life, 
he is a graduate of Northeast- 
ern University, a former repre- 
sentative to the Massachusetts 
general court and a former dis- 
trict attorney for Suffolk Coun- 
ty. He served as first assistant 
attorney general of Massachu- 
setts. 
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rolling land near Eaton Rapids, 
\lich., is the only project of its kind 
owned and maintained by any 
veteran organization. 

Administered by a board of trus- 
tees elected by the membership, 
separate and apart from the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars proper, it is 
maintained by a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of V. F. W.’s annual sale of 
“Buddy” poppies, by profits from 
the sale of National Home Christ- 
mas seals, by life memberships in 
the home corporation, and by con- 
tributions from V.F.W. members 
and units. 

The home has its own modern 
community center, guest lodge, 
chapel, nursery, hospital, laundry, 
pasteurizing and_ storage plants, 
well-equipped playgrounds, swim- 
ming pool and fire protection 
equipment which, incidentally, is 
“manned” by well-trained boys who 
are residents of the home. Most of 
the foodstuffs for the home come 
from its own farm, truck garden 
and dairy herds. 

The foremost endeavor at the 
home is to give each child a normal, 
healthy, refined family environment 
in which he may grow to mature, 
useful citizenship. Hundreds have 
“graduated” from this V.F.W. care 
into college, the business and pro- 
fessional worlds, all products of a 
real home, not an orphanage. 

Truly, here again is found real 
exemplification of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars motto—“We honor 
the dead by helping the living.” 

\lways, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars has been the stalwart among 
patriotic organizations, faithful to 
the dedication of its founders. 

It has been constant in the press- 
ing of projects such as flag educa- 
tion, the teaching of American his- 
tory and the fundamentals of our 
form of government in the schools, 
particularly those on the elemen- 
tary level, the promulgating of 
greater unity, less bickering, among 
Americans. Loyalty Day—observed 
nationally each May 1, which is 
also the traditional day when Red 
elements flaunted their philoso- 
Phies, calling the occasion “May 
Dayv’—is the creation of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. 


It has a special department de- 
voted solely to the fostering of a 
deeper, more fervent appreciation 
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of Americanism, another which 
works day and night exposing 
Communism for what it is, still 
another that incessantly campaigns 
for the preservation of American 
sovereignty and against any form of 
“world government.” 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars— 
back in 1923, at its national en- 
campment in E] Paso, Tex., became 
one of the first organizations to 
recognize Communism, then known 
as “Bolshevism,” for what it actual- 
ly is—a world conspiracy against 
free people. At that encampment it 
adopted a resolution for outlawing 
the Communist party in the United 
States and it reiterated this position 
at every subsequent national con- 
vention. 

What we regard as the “finest 
hour” in all our history was experi- 
enced last year when the Congress 
passed ,a bill outlawing the Com- 
munist’ party in this country and 


the president made it law by sign- 
ing the measure. 

Patriotism is the most valuable 
intangible that a nation may possess 
and it is developed at the local 
level. As the twig is bent so grows 
the tree. 

We should accept the responsi- 
bility of inspiring in our youngsters, 
to fullness, love of their fellow- 
citizens and devotion to their coun- 
try. The history of our nation is 
deep in the esteemed character of 
memory and sacrifice of our fore- 
bears. The flame and fervor of true 
patriotism must be forever kept 
alive in our new generations. 

Supreme power in the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars is vested in the 
organization’s annual national en- 
campment. Policy recommenda- 
tions originating with posts (local 
units) are channeled through state 
encampments to the national body. 

(Continued on page 29) 














Rockford’s 
Marine Corps Reserve 


IN these days when people talk of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs with 
the same ease that they discuss the 
world series, it is possible to be- 
come lulled into the philosophy 
that no longer is the reserve and 
his rifle of any use to our national 
defense. Viewed in the cold light 
of day, we will all come to the same 
conclusion—that as the threat of 
nuclear weapons becomes greater, 
it becomes even more important 
to our national security to have a 
well trained, integrated reserve 
scattered throughout our land— 
units of men who live normal lives 
as civilians for all but a few hours 
each week, but men who can be 
depended on to use their military 
skills in defense of their country. 
Such men as these can be found in 
Rockford’s own U.S. Marine Corps 
reserve located at the U.S. Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserve training 
center, 185-15th Avenue. 


To provide a trained force of 


qualified commissioned, warrant 
and enlisted personnel to meet 
requirements for the initial expan- 
sion of the regular Marine Corps 
in time of war is the mission of the 
inspector-instructor and his staff of 
regular Marines. Each Thursday 
night young men dressed smartly 
in the uniform of a marine can be 
seen engaged in training—learning 
basic and technical skills associated 
with Marines. As it is true in the 
regular establishment every marine 
must first be an infantryman, so it 
is true in the U.S. Marine reserves. 
Rockford’s Marines have taken seri- 
ously the challenge to become the 
very best and field problems and 
practical training have become the 
order of the day. Not content with 
only two weeks of annual training 
at a regular Marine Corps base to 
sharpen military skills, Rockford 
reserves can be seen in Blackhawk 
park, training with compass, at 
Camp Grant with full packs and 
infantry weapons. 

Captain Dana B. Cashion, in- 
spector-Instructor of the 20th Spe- 
cial Infantry company, has had 
considerable experience with ex- 
plosives. Knowledge of demolitions 
and scouting skills once used to 
help destroy lines of communica- 
tions behind enemy lines now is 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Scientific Management Invades 
the Armed Forces 


The Author 


AT no time in the history of the 
United States has the government 
maintained such a large “peace 
time” military force as today. A sig- 
nificant part of the military budget 
provides for Defense Department 
personnel, both civilian and mili- 
tary, a large number of whom are 
in “support” rather than “combat” 
status. In recent years criticisms 
from many sources have been di- 
rected toward the administration 
and management of this nation’s 
military services. Much of the diffi- 
culty appears to be in the utiliza- 
tion of the personnel needed to 
“support” the “combat” troops. 
This article neither condemns nor 
defends these criticisms. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to emphasize some 
of the modern techniques of scien- 
tific management which are being 
developed and used by the military 
services to increase their effective- 
ness. 


Although Frederick W. Taylor 
emphasized the use of the tech- 
niques which are generally associ- 
ated with scientific management, he 
stated that the use involves more 
than the mere adoption and appli- 
cation of certain techniques. In his 
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testimony before a Congressional 
Committee in 1912, Taylor stressed 
the need for a complete change in 
mental attitude and philosophy of 
management. 

Scientific management means the 
application of the scientific method 
to the administration and manage- 
ment of an organization. Those who 
advocate its use would approach 
the solution of problems of man- 
agement by using an analytical ap- 
proach similar to that used in solv- 
ing’ problems in the physical and 
natural sciences. This approach is 
known as the scientific method be- 
cause it consists of defining prob- 
lems, collecting and analyzing 
pertinent facts; and, making deci- 
sions based upon adequate inter- 
pretation of these facts. 

Better utilization of manpower 
seems to be the principal target of 
those who criticize the military, 
because approximately one-half of 
the budget is directly or indirectly 
spent on personnel. At the same 
time practically all of the effort to 
decrease “wastes” in the use of 
manpower has a “chain reaction” 
which reduces wastes in the use of 
other resources. 

Manpower is a fundamental re- 
source of our nation. In 1952, the 
Department of Defense was using 
about 3.5 million military personnel 
and approximately 1.33 million 
civilians. This total of nearly 4.83 
million military and civilian per- 
sonnel in our military organizations 
was seven times as many people 
as were employed in 1951 by the 
American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company, the largest corpo- 
raiton in the United States, and ten 
times as many people as were on 
the payroll of General Motors, the 
nation’s second largest corporation. 


The practical need for scientific 
techniques for manpower manage- 
ment was clearly expressed in 1950 
by Senator Paul Douglas when he 
wrote, “there is a very considerable 
degree of overstaffing in most fed- 
eral agencies, and this is particu- 
larly acute in some.” Senator 
Douglas proceeded to list six 
reasons for the existence of over- 
staffing, all of which would be 
affected significantly by the use of 
the techniques of scientific man- 
agement of personnel. 

Military organizations have used 
scientific management principles 
since 1880 when Henry Metcalf 
used cost cards at the Frankford 
Arsenal in Philadelphia. Copley’s 
bidgraphy of Frederick W. Taylor 
indicates the interest in the tech- 
niques expressed by the Navy and 
Army at that time. However, gen- 
eral interest in and application of 
scientific management principles 
had a slow beginning in the mili- 
tary services. 

The absence of motivation for 
economy and efficiency in govern- 
mental organizations was one of 
the major obstacles to the intro- 
duction and use of scientific man- 
agement. Harlow S. Person sensed 
this important fact when he stated, 
“This is the absence of something 
equivalent to the profit or low-cost 
motive in private enterprise.” David 
E. Lilienthal warned his fellow ad- 
ministrators concerning the same 
problem a few years ago by stating 
that, “this failure to recognize this 
important principle of modem 
management in public affairs may 
bring upon us the gravest conse- 
quences in the immediate future. 

Another reason for the traditional 
opposition to the techniques of 
scientific management in the mili- 
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tary is found in the argument that 
the principles of private and mili- 
tary management~ are different. 
There are many differences be- 
tween military management and 
that of private industry. The basic 
requirements of management ap- 
pear to be the same regardless of 
whether the undertaking is private 
or public. This point of view has 
been taken by such outstanding 
authorities as Frederick W. Taylor, 
Mary Parker Follett, L. Urwick, 
and Henri Fayol. For example, 
Fayol said in his address to the 
Second International Congress of 
Administrative Science: “All under- 
takings require planning, orzani- 
zation, command, co-ordination, 
and control . . . We are no longer 
confronted with several adminis- 
trative sciences, but with one which 
can be applied equally well to 
public and private affairs.” 

Scientific management was also 
slow in developing because clauses 
which were included in the military 
appropriation acts from 1917 until 
1947 prohibited the use of any 
funds for purposes of making time 
studies or for setting individual 
work standards by time study or 
other timing methods. 

In the last few years the Armed 
Forces have adopted several types 
of programs which have been de- 
veloped in accordance with the 
actions of the Congress and Presi- 
dent and with the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission on the 
Organization of the Government. 
Some of the most important tech- 
niques of scientific management 
being introduced by the military 
inclided performance budgeting, 
work measurement systems, cost 
accounting systems, work simplifi- 
cation programs, organization and 
methods studies, and the use of 
management improvement reports. 
The iollowing part of this article 
is devoted to a brief explanation of 
the use of these techniques. 

Peformance budgeting by the 
Department of Defense and the 
milit ry services was made man- 
datory with the passage of the 
National Security Act Amendments 
of 1949. Great strides have been 
made since that date. Performance 
budgets are best illustrated when 
contrasted with their predecessor, 
the “line” budget. Line budgets 
mereiy presented over-all dollar 
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estimates for classes of expendi- 
tures. Funds set aside for these 
expenditures had to be accounted 
for. No scientific justifications for 
budget estimates were necessary. 
Performance budgets are prepared 
on the basis of functions or “pro- 
grams” to be performed. Attention 
is centered on classifying the func- 
tions to be performed, determining 
the volume of accomplishment, 
e.g., workload, to be done and 
establishing scientific standards for 
determining the costs of a specified 
amount of a particular function or 
program. 


To be meaningful performance 
budgeting must be practiced with- 
in the framework of centralized 
policy which reflects political and 
economic pressures; however, the 
facts and data on which the budget 
is based have to provide reasonably 
accurate answers to the following 
questions concerning each “pro- 
gram” of the budget: 1. WHAT 
are we planning to do and WHY? 


, 2. HOW MUCH do we plan to do 


and WHEN? 3. WHAT will be 
needed and how many people, ma- 
chines, tools, etc., will be neces- 
sary? 4. HOW MUCH will it cost? 
5. HOW efficiently is it being ac- 
complished? 6. WHEN will it be 
finished? 


The military services are in- 
volved in developing and imple- 
menting separate systems for meas- 
uring and evaluating the utilization 
of either part or all of their man- 
power on a scientific basis. These 
developments were started in a 
fragmentary manner immediately 
after World War II. Since early 
1950 a great deal of effort has been 
directed toward the extension of 
the manpower measurement sys- 
tems until each of the military 
services has now developed and 
implemented its own over-all 
scheme. Each is designed for use 
in performance budgeting and for 
managing manpower at different 
levels in the military organization. 


Work measurement constitutes 
those techniques which are used in 
determining the amount of time 
required to produce a unit of work. 
A work measurement system, there- 
fore, is a formal method used in 
establishing relationships between 
the volume of work produced and 
the manpower required to produce 
that volume of work. The essential 


requirements of the work measure- 
ment system include: 1. The deter- 
mination of measurable work; 2. 
The selection of appropriate units 
of work; 3. The development of 
methods for recording and report- 
ing the time expended and units 
of work produced; 4. The determi- 
nation of the means of establishing 
sound time standards; 5. The de- 
velopment of the methods for 
analyzing and evaluating work 
measurement data; and 6, The pro- 
vision for the management action 
which should result from the evalu- 
ation of these data. 


The work measurement programs 
referred to above are not designed 
for the purpose of wage incentive 
systems; however, other more pre- 
cise work measurement techniques 
are being used for purposes of 
civilian incentive pay. For example, 
many of the Marine Corps’ indus- 
trial operations at the Supply Depot 
in Philadelphia have been timed 
and standards are established as a 
basis for a direct financial incentive 
pay system. The incentive pay sys- 
tem made it possible for this Ma- 
rine Corps’ industrial plant to show 
a very significant increase in 
productivity per man-hour in addi- 
tion to other significant savings in 
space and machinery. It is neces- 
sary to point out that no military 
personnel ever receives “incentive” 
pay. This theory is contrary to the 
military philosophy of patriotism 
and sense of duty and the entire 
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Sports car enthusiast arrived at the 
Pearly Gates in his Jaguar. 

“You are welcome,” St. Peter told him, 
“but in Heaven we don’t use automo- 
biles.” 

“Then I'm in the wrong place,” stated 
the sports car enthusiast. “Can you give 
me a passport to Hell?” 

This was arranged and Satan wel- 
comed the Jaguar owner. 

“You're just my type,” he beamed. 

“Fine!” enthused the speed fan. 
“Gimme a map of your highways.” 

“Sir,” said Satan, “there are no roads 
down here. That’s the Hell of it.” 








Scientific Management Invades 
the Armed Forces 


The Author 


AT no time in the history of the 
United States has the government 
maintained such a large “peace 
time” military force as today. A sig- 
nificant part of the military budget 
provides for Defense Department 
personnel, both civilian and mili- 
tary, a large number of whom are 
in “support” rather than “combat” 
status. In recent years criticisms 
from many sources have been di- 
rected toward the administration 
and management of this nation’s 
military services. Much of the diffi- 
culty appears to be in the utiliza- 
tion of the personnel needed to 
“support” the “combat” troops. 
This article neither condemns nor 
defends these criticisms. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to emphasize some 
of the modern techniques of scien- 
tific management which are being 
developed and used by the military 
services to increase their effective- 
ness. 


Although Frederick W. Taylor 
emphasized the use of the tech- 
niques which are generally associ- 
ated with scientific management, he 
stated that the use involves more 
than the mere adoption and appli- 
cation of certain techniques. In his 
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testimony before a Congressional 
Committee in 1912, Taylor stressed 
the need for a complete change in 
mental attitude and philosophy of 
management. 

Scientific management means the 
application of the scientific method 
to the administration and manage- 
ment of an organization. Those who 
advocate its use would approach 
the solution of problems of man- 
agement by using an analytical ap- 
pr seach similar to that used in solv- 
ing problems in the physical and 
natural sciences. This approach is 
known as the scientific method be- 
cause it consists of defining prob- 
lems, collecting and analyzing 
pertinent facts; and, making deci- 
sions based upon adequate inter- 
pretation of these facts. 

Better utilization of manpower 
seems to be the principal target of 
those who criticize the military, 
because approximately one-half of 
the budget is directly or indirectly 
spent on personnel. At the same 
time practically all of the effort to 
decrease “wastes” in the use of 
manpower has a “chain reaction” 
which reduces wastes in the use of 
other resources. 

Manpower is a fundamental re- 
source of our nation. In 1952, the 
Department of Defense was using 
about 3.5 million military personnel 
and approximately 1.33 million 
civilians. This total of nearly 4.83 
million military and civilian per- 
sonnel in our military organizations 
was seven times as many people 
as were employed in 1951 by the 
American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company, the largest corpo- 
raiton in the United States, and ten 
times as many people as were on 


the payroll of General Motors, the 


. > . 
nation’s second largest corporation. 


The practical need for scientific 
techniques for manpower manage- 
ment was clearly expressed in 1950 
by Senator Paul Douglas when he 
wrote, “there is a very considerable 
degree of overstaffing in most fed- 
eral agencies, and this is particu- 
larly acute in some.” Senator 
Douglas proceeded to list six 
reasons for the existence of over- 
staffing, all of which would be 
affected significantly by the use of 
the techniques of scientific man- 
agement of personnel. 

Military organizations have used 
scientific management principles 
since 1880 when Henry Metcalf 
used cost cards at the Frankford 
Arsenal in Philadelphia. Copley’s 
biography of Frederick W. Taylor 
indicates the interest in the tech- 
niques expressed by the Navy and 
Army at that time. However, gen- 
eral interest in and application of 
scientific management principles 
had a slow beginning in the mili- 
tary services. 

The absence of motivation for 
economy and efficiency in govern- 
mental organizations was one of 
the major obstacles to the intro- 
duction and use of scientific man- 
agement. Harlow S. Person sensed 
this important fact when he stated, 
“This is the absence of something 
equivalent to the profit or low- cost 
motive in private enterprise.” Dav id 
E. Lilienthal warned his fellow ad- 
ministrators concerning the same 
problem a few years ago by stating 
that, “this failure to recognize this 
important principle of modern 
management in public affairs may 
bring upon us the gravest co nse- 
quences in the immediate future.” 

Another reason for the traditional 
opposition to the techniques of 
scientific management in the mili- 
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tary is found in the argument that 
the principles of private and mili- 
tary management” are different. 
There are many differences be- 
tween military management and 
that of private industry. The basic 
requirements of management ap- 
pear to be the same regardless of 
whether the undertaking is private 
or public. This point of view has 
been taken by such outstanding 
authorities as Frederick W. Taylor, 
Mary Parker Follett, L. Urwick, 
and Henri Fayol. For example, 
Fayol said in his address to the 
Second International Congress of 
Administrative Science: “All under- 
takings require planning, orzani- 
zation, command, co-ordination, 
and control . . . We are no longer 
confronted with several adminis- 
trative sciences, but with one which 
can be applied equally well to 
public and private affairs.” 

Scientific management was also 
slow in developing because clauses 
which were included in the military 
appropriation acts from 1917 until 
1947 prohibited the use of any 
funds for purposes of making time 
studies or for setting individual 
work standards by time study or 
other timing methods. 


In the last few years the Armed 
Forces have adopted several types 
of programs which have been de- 
veloped in accordance with the 
actions of the Congress and Presi- 
dent and with the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission on the 
Organization of the Government. 
Some of the most important tech- 
niques of scientific management 
being introduced by the military 
inclided performance budgeting, 
work measurement systems, cost 
accounting systems, work simplifi- 
cation programs, organization and 
methods studies, and the use of 
matiigement improvement reports. 
The iollowing part of this article 
is devoted to a brief explanation of 
the use of these techniques. 

Performance budgeting by the 
Department of Defense and the 
military services was made man- 
datory with the passage of the 
National Security Act Amendments 
of 1949. Great strides have been 
made since that date. Performance 
budgets are best illustrated when 
contrasted with their predecessor, 
the “line” budget. Line budgets 
merely presented over-all dollar 
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estimates for classes of expendi- 
tures. Funds set aside for these 
expenditures had to be accounted 
for. No scientific justifications for 
budget estimates were necessary. 
Performance budgets are prepared 
on the basis of functions or “pro- 
grams” to be performed. Attention 
is centered on classifying the func- 
tions to be performed, determining 
the volume of accomplishment, 
e.g., workload, to be done and 
establishing scientific standards for 
determining the costs of a specified 
amount of a particular function or 
program. 


To be meaningful performance 
budgeting must be practiced with- 
in the framework of centralized 
policy which reflects political and 
economic pressures; however, the 
facts and data on which the budget 
is based have to provide reasonably 
accurate answers to the following 
questions concerning each “pro- 
gram” of the budget: 1. WHAT 
are we planning to do and WHY? 


| 2. HOW MUCH do we plan to do 
-and WHEN? 3. WHAT will be 


needed and how many people, ma- 
chines, tools, etc., will be neces- 
sary? 4. HOW MUCH will it cost? 
5. HOW efficiently is it being ac- 
complished? 6. WHEN will it be 
finished? 


The military services are in- 
volved in developing and imple- 
menting separate systems for meas- 
uring and evaluating the utilization 
of either part or all of their man- 
power on a scientific basis. These 
developments were started in a 
fragmentary manner immediately 
after World War II. Since early 
1950 a great deal of effort has been 
directed toward the extension of 
the manpower measurement sys- 
tems until each of the military 
services has now developed and 
implemented its own over-all 
scheme. Each is designed for use 
in performance budgeting and for 
managing manpower at different 
levels in the military organization. 


Work measurement constitutes 
those techniques which are used in 
determining the amount of time 
required to produce a unit of work. 
A work measurement system, there- 
fore, is a formal method used in 
establishing relationships between 
the volume of work produced and 
the manpower required to produce 
that volume of work. The essential 


requirements of the work measure- 
ment system include: 1. The deter- 
mination of measurable work; 2. 
The selection of appropriate units 
of work; 3. The development of 
methods for recording and report- 
ing the time expended and units 
of work produced; 4. The determi- 
nation of the means of establishing 
sound time standards; 5. The de- 
velopment of the methods for 
analyzing and evaluating work 
measurement data; and 6. The pro- 
vision for the management action 
which should result from the evalu- 
ation of these data. 

The work measurement programs 
referred to above are not designed 
for the purpose of wage incentive 
systems; however, other more pre- 
cise work measurement techniques 
are being used for purposes of 
civilian incentive pay. For example, 
many of the Marine Corps’ indus- 
trial operations at the Supply Depot 
in Philadelphia have been timed 
and standards are established as a 
basis for a direct financial incentive 
pay system. The incentive pay sys- 
tem made it possible for this Ma- 
rine Corps’ industrial plant to show 
a very significant increase in 
productivity per man-hour in addi- 
tion to other significant savings in 
space and machinery. It is neces- 
sary to point out that no military 
personnel ever receives “incentive” 
pay. This theory is contrary to the 
military philosophy of patriotism 
and sense of duty and the entire 








REASON 


Sports car enthusiast arrived at the 
Pearly Gates in his Jaguar. 

“You are welcome,” St. Peter told him, 
“but in Heaven we don’t use automo- 
biles.” 

“Then I'm in the wrong place,” stated 
the sports car enthusiast. “Can you give 
me a passport to Hell?” 

This was arranged and Satan wel- 
comed the Jaguar owner. 

“You're just my type,” he beamed. 

“Fine!” enthused the speed fan. 
“Gimme a map of your highways.” 

“Sir,” said Satan, “there are no roads 
down here. That’s the Hell of it.” 








pay system for military personnel. 

Cost accounting systems com- 
prise the collection, recording, and 
reporting costs of the operation and 
maintenance of utilities systems, 
public buildings, structures, and 
plant equipment at military instal- 
lations. A cost accounting system 
shows the costs of labor, supplies 
and materials used in accomplish- 
ing the functions performed by 
military organizations which oper- 
ate under the system. 

The major objectives of accumu- 
lating and reporting cost informa- 
tion are: 1. To aid in preparation 
of budget estimates based on actual 
requirements; 2. To provide a 


means of controlling costs by com- 
paring current expenses with ex- 
penses for previous periods. 3. To 
provide a basis for establishing unit 
costs for specific jobs; 4. To com- 
pare the efficiency of various mili- 
tary activities; and 5. To detect and 
control any undesirable trends in 
costs. 

Most military cost accounting 
systems are rather young. Many 
problems have been solved through 
their use. Solutions to others will 
come in the future as the systems 
become more mature. Nevertheless, 
definite progress has been made 
in the field of cost accounting. 

A formal work simplification pro- 


gram has not been established on a 
controlled service-wide basis; how- 
ever, many military activities have 
successfully embarked upon work 
simplification programs which have 
been supported by their top man- 
agement. Work simplification is a 
management device which can be 
and is used at different levels in 
the organization in order to 
improve equipment, procedures, 
methods, motions and techniques 
in doing jobs or operations. 

The approach to work simplifica- 
tion has been a direct and simple 
one. The standard work simpllifica- 
tion formula of either eliminating, 
combining, simplifying or chang- 
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This month we continue the 
series in a “Guide for the Self- 
Evaluation of Management” which 
began in the February issue of 
Armed Forces Management on 


page 28. 


C. Procedures. 


1. Upon receipt of regulations 
or directives, what devices are em- 
ployed to assure that action is 
taken? 

2. Are all operating procedures 
covered by written instructions? 

3. What personnel participate in 
the development of procedural 
changes; is this participation logical 
and effective? 

4. How often are procedures re- 
viewed with a view of improve- 
ment? 

5. Have procedures been stand- 
ardized? 

6. Have the various work steps 
required for a procedure been 


analyzed? 


D. Review Mechanisms. 


1. Have systems of continuing 
review of methods and procedures 
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been established to maintain maxi- 
mum efficiency and effectiveness? 

2. Is each organizational unit 
reviewed periodically? 

3. Are policies, programs, and 
objectives reviewed to assure that 
they conform to requirements and 
that they are essential? 

4. Are current review measures 
effective? 

5. Are follow-up procedures 
used to assure correction of unde- 
sirable conditions? 


E. Manpower Utilization. 

1. Are skills being properly 
used; is each individual doing the 
thing he is best qualified for and 
can do best? 

2. Have steps been taken to de- 
termine the turnover rate, positions 
affected, and reasons for turnover? 

3. Has positive action been taken 
to remedy unsatisfactory turnover 
conditions? 

4. Does each employee under- 
stand his job? 

5. Is each employee given a 
written copy of his task and job 
performance requirements; is it 
discussed with him? 

6. Are follow-up methods used 
to determine adequacy of giving 
full job information to employees? 

7. Are hard-to-fill positions re- 
viewed to see if they can be sub- 
divided into different jobs so that 
the time of the specially skilled 
employees can be used mainly on 
those phases which require such 
degree of skill? 

8. Has a study been made to 
determine if employees could be 


utilized in other operations during 
slack periods in their regular work? 

9. Is any other action being 
taken to solve manpower problems 
in particular shortage areas, such 
as engineering and stenographic? 

10. What is the pattern of work 
assignments: 

a. Are employees doing too 
many unrelated assignments? 

b. Are assignments spread too 
thinly—is there needless interrup- 
tion, inconsistency, “buck-passing,” 
and change-over time loss because 
too many employees are doing the 
same thing? 

c. Are assignments distributed 
unevenly—too much work for one 
and not enough for another? 


F. Work Measurement. 


1. Has a system of measuring 
and evaluating work-output been 
developed and installed? 

2. Have yard sticks been estab- 
lished to measure output of indi- 
viduals? Groups? 

3. How were standards set? 

4. Did employees participate in 
setting standards? 

5. Are standards adequate? 

6. What system is used for com- 
paring actual performance against 
standards? 

7. Is work measurement infor- 
mation up to date? 

8. Does it require too much time 
to compile information? 

9. How is the information used? 

10. How often are standards and 
processes reviewed and analyzed 
to see if processes and techniques 
have been modified, thereby justi- 
fying a revision of the standard? 
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ing the sequence of the require- 
ments in performing jobs in order 
to increase productivity has been 
followed. The tools of work simpli- 
fication which include work distri- 
bution charts, flow process charts 
and flow process diagrams have 


been used whenever feasible. In 


addition to formulas and working 
tools another and even more im- 
portant requirement has been to 


enlist the cooperation of the indi- | 


vidual service man or civilian em- | 
ployee. The individual must see 
that a sincere effort is being made} 
to eliminate the non-essentials. 
Conditioning the organization’s 
working force to the fact that the 


military management wants sugges- | 
tions to eliminate unnecessary work \, 


is truly one key to any work simpli- 
fication program. 

A beneficial suggestion system 
which authorizes awards based on 
savings effected is in operation in 
the military services for civilian 
personnel only. It is believed that 
an active suggestion system plays 
a vital part in sustaining interest 
in the work simplification program. 
Since their adoption after World 
War II, the suggestion systems 
have saved millions of dollars in 
the military services. 

Other techniques of scientific 
management which are necessarily 
related to those which have already 
been explained are organization 
and methods studies. Staff units are 
assigned responsibilities for per- 
forming these studies. Their essen- 
tial duties require methods analysts 
to use the scientific method in per- 
forming their studies and submit- 
ing recommendations for changes 
in organizations, functions, systems, 
office and production methods, lay- 
out, training methods, man-power 
requirements and similar problems. 


An example of the work of an 
organization and methods staff is 
the accomplishment which the Or- 
ganization and Methods Branch, 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps 
recently made in cooperation with 
the Supply Department. A study 
was made of the procurement oper- 
ations concerning small purchases, 
i.e., purchases costing less than one 
hund:ed dollars, with the thought 
of establishing a “spot” or “petty” 
cash purchasing procedure to pro- 
mote efficiency and economy not 
only in purchasing but also in pay- 
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ments of vouchers for small pur- 
chases. The procedures for a spot 
cash purchase fund concerning 
transactions of less than fifty dol- 
lars were placed in effect on a trial 
basis. Reports indicate that this 
system has been tremendously suc- 
cessful in eliminating a large 
amount of unnecessary workload, 
by reducing the time required in 
preparing and processing purchase 
orders and public vouchers. 

This is only one of hundreds of 
improvements which have been 
achieved through organization and 
methods studies and it shows why 
such management staffs are taking 
their rightful places in the military 
services. 


The armed services participate in 
the Department of Defense man- 
agement improvement program 
and annual reports covering specific 
areas of improvement are sub- 
mitted by each military service. 
Concentration is placed on the 
areas and fields which represent the 
largest potential savings and other 
benefits. The annual improvements’ 
reports, required since 1951, give 
a summary and specific examples 
of improvements which were par- 
ticularly outstanding. The military 
services have been able to report 
hundreds of specific examples of 
improvements that have been made 
in the last three years which saved 
the taxpayers millions of dollars. 

Another requirement of the an- 
nual management improvement re- 
port is to select the areas and field 
where the greatest emphasis will 
be placed in each coming year. 
Brief statements of the purpose and 
scope of the projects in addition 
to specific details covering the most 


important are submitted. These 
management improvement reports 
have played a significant part in 
causing the military leadership to 
become more management minded 
and improvement conscious. 

In Summary, all of these pro- 
grams and tools of scientific man- 
agement have barely scratched the 
surface of the entire area for im- 
provement. The problems of in- 
creasing military effectiveness in 
the future present a tremendous 
challenge for the management- 
minded military leader. They will 
require the appropriate use of man- 
agement tools which are known to- 
day and the development of addi- 
tional techniques and devices, 
Organized _effort_and_positive ac- | 
tion will be required by the military 
management personnel in_exercis- | 
ing responsibility and successfully 
employing the principles of scien- 
tific management in obtaining the 
new look in military effectiveness. 


oe ee 











J. P. MITCHELL, Secretary of 
Labor, commenting on recently- 
released statistics: “All over the 
country employment is increasing, 
new jobs are opening up. . . . We 
are determined to expand employ- 
ment, and to improve the oppor- 
tunities and working conditions of 
those who have jobs.” . . . 
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The Army Budget— 


A heystone in Management 


by Colonel Chester E. Glassen 


THE year just passed has been one 
of unusual complexity for the 
United States Army. While the 
spotlight of publicity and television 
was focused on its top leadership 
over an incident petulantly ex- 
amined, it was faced with two 
problems of fundamental impor- 
tance to its basic purpose and 
existence. These two problems have 
much in common. One is to re- 
shape its tactics and weapons to 
meet the conditions imposed by the 
existence of nuclear super-power, 
and the other is to re-shape its 
methods of directing and manag- 
ing its operations. In the tactical 
field we know that we must stream- 
line our forces and increase their 
mobility and fire power so that they 
can be brought together quickly for 
telling blows, yet to disperse just 
as quickly so that the enemy is not 
afforded a prize target for such 
super weapons as he may possess. 
Similarly, in the field of manage- 
ment and administration it is recog- 
nized that we must streamline and 
decentralize, yet maintain the con- 
trol which will insure the capability 
of massing resources for any main 
effort we may be called upon to 
perform. A large scale war of the 
future will obviously place a much 
greater demand upon resource con- 
trol than heretofore. The capability 
for mass destruction has the poten- 
tiality of exceeding our capability 
for mass production. 

While the Army Chief of Staff, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Na- 
tional Security Council and the 
President have been re-evaluating 
and defining the role of the Army 
against the requirements of the 
current international uneasiness 
and possible future mass aggression, 
the managers of the Army organi- 
zation have been concentrating 
upon the financial and administra- 
tive processes. During 1954 imnor- 
tant actions have taken place which 
reflect the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained over the five years 
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which have passed since the enact- 
ment of Public Law 216, the legisla- 
tive version of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. 

It may be recalled that Public 
Law 216 amended the National 
Security Act of 1947 by, among 
other things, adding an additional 
title, Title IV. This addition was 
addressed directly at improving 
financial management and _intro- 
duced the “term, “Performance 
Budget.” Although many actions 
had been started in the Army fol- 
lowing World War II toward im- 
proving its budgeting system and 
initiating a programming vehicle, 
the enactment of Public Law 216 
on 10 August 1949 gave the move- 
ment added impetus. In a sense the 
law, and the Hoover Commission, 
recognized that budgeting was the 
keystone in management of the 
Armed Services and that this key- 
stone and all ‘of its supporting 
blocks required strengthening. For 
years budgeting has been used as 
a control device, the means by 
which the people and their legis- 
lative representatives approved or 
disapproved the Government's pro- 
posed course of action. The move- 
ment created by the Hoover Com- 
mission, however, wanted it to be 
more. Some called it a “tool of 
management,” others “financial 
planning”—all inferring that the 
budget was more than a list of 
things to be purchased or table of 
employee spaces which could be 
filled. It was recognized that it was 
a means of expressing the work 
program along with the financing 
required, that it must be backed 
up by a program and accounting 
and reporting system which it in 
turn supported. 


In an effort to aid in arriving at 
a more streamlined management, a 
financial management plan was 
introduced in 1953. This plan is 
aimed at establishing a number of 
devices and elements which wil] 
be of direct assistance in decentral- 
izing authority and yet provide 
adequate high level control. Among 
the elements in the plan are inte- 
gration of accounting, installation 
of an Army Stock Fund for all com- 
mon supplies, establishment of 
financial property accounting as a 
means of more effectively control- 
ing inventory, employment of in- 
dustrial funds for service and man- 
ufacturing type activities and thus 
providing more accurate costs for 
these activities; consumer funding, 
a means by which the Army con- 
sumer works at the resources which 
must be used in carrying out: as- 
signed missions and objectives. 

These elements of the financial 
plan are just a part of the effort to 
improv e management. There re- 
mains at the very top of the list of 
things to be done the improvement 
of the procedures and timing with- 
in the Army program and budget 
systems themselves. Over the past 
five years there has been quite a 
strugg zle to come up with a system 
and structure through which man- 
agement could plan and program 
the activities of the Army—a system 
and structure which at once fur- 
nished a framework for direction 


‘and a basis for budgeting. Now, 


after the five years of hard work. 
some real progress seems imminent. 

Programming and budgeting are 
not really separate things or sys- 
tems. Program development and 
budget formulation, are, or should 
be, coordinate actions. Similarly. 
program operation and _ budget 
execution are inseparable in the 
direction and management of the 





GEN. BENJAMIN M. CHID- 
LAW, chief of new Continental 
Air Defense Command: “Those 
who know the masters of the 
Kremlin for the realists they are 
know they never would make the, 
mistake now of engaging our allies 
first and leaving us alone to come 
in when ready. Instead . . . we 
stand the most likely chance of 
being hit all-out in a mighty aerial 
blow as their first act of aggres- 
sion.” 
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Department. Many officers associ- 
ate budgeting more readily with 
accounting and finance. While it 
is true that the budget speaks in 
dollars, it speaks of these dollars 
only in terms of planned or pro- 
post d activities which must be per- 
formed in the accomplishment of 
a program objective. 

To understand more precisely 
what this relationship is, we must 
make a distinction between the two 
time phases involved in budgeting. 
The same distinction applies to 
programming. The first is the for- 
mulation period and the second is 
the execution period. 

The formulation phase extends 
from the time when Army objec- 
tives are determined and translated 
into primary program documents 


* and goes through the enactment of 


appropriation legislation by the 
Congress and the approval of ap- 
portionment requests by the Bureau 
of the Budget which actually makes 
the dollars available to the Army. 
This is a period ranging from 18 
months before the target fiscal year 
up to the beginning of the target 
fiscal year. During this formula- 
tion phase, we plan and determine 
specific objectives; develop the 
program planning documents and 
ascertain the resources required. 
When this has been accomplished 
and the proposed program of the 
Army has been priced, we can say 
that we are teady to market the 
product—that product is not simply 
a statement of dollars but it is 
the Army program expressed_in 
terms of the budget structure. This, 
then, is the relationship of pro- 
gramming to budgeting in the for- 
mulation period—we have priced 
the program. 

The execution phase overlaps the 
formulation period by approxi- 
mately 6 months. It extends from 
the time when the President sub- 
mits his budget decisions to the 
Congress, normally on or about 15 
January, through the financial trans- 
action initiated in the target fiscal 
year. The execution phase is made 
up of two parts, the period devoted 
to planning—that is, from January 
through June—and the actual pe- 
tiod of execution which occurs 
during the fiscal year involved. 
After the President has made known 
his decisions on the budget, which 
is basically his decision on the 
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Army's program, the Army Pri- 
mary Program planning documents 
are revised to conform to the num- 
ber of dollars the President has 
recommended in his budget mes- 
sage. These revised program docu- 
ments and the accompanying dollar 
guidance become the basis for the 
Army’s major commands to pre- 
pare their operating programs and 
their budget execution plans. In 
this procedure, which will be de- 
scribed in a little more detail later 
on, it can be seen that the budget 
execution plan from major com- 
mands including the Technical and 
Administrative Services are directly 
dependent upon the President's 
decisions on the program. There is, 
then, the same and continuous 
relationship between program and 
budget during the execution period 
as in the formulation period. The 
budget must always be based upon 
a program; each is meaningless as 
an action plan without the other. 

The relationship which exists to- 
day between the formal program- 
ming system and the budgeting 
system in the Army stems in large 
measure from the enactment of 
Public Law 216 back in 1949. 
Actually, it might have been more 
correct to have called the perform- 
ance budget a “program budget” 
since the fundamental idea behind 
it is the identification of the pro- 
grams and functions which are to 
be performed in the accomplish- 








SURVIVE 


Around the Pentagon they tell the 
story of an Air Force pilot assigned to 
fly a hazardous mission over the jungle. 
He was given an escape and evasion kit 
to help in case he crashed. He pointed 
to 2 vials in the kit and asked the in- 
telligence officer, “What are these for?” 

“They're to help you get out of the 
jungle,” replied the G-2 man. “One 
contains gin and the other vermouth. 
In case you get lost, all you do is start 
mixing a martini. No sooner do you 
start, than someone will appear and start 
telling you you don’t know how to mix 
a martini right. Then you ask him the 
way to the nearest town.” 





ment of objectives and missions 
along with their costs. The Per- 
formance Budget differs appreci- 
ably from the organization type 
budget which the Army had em- 
ployed for more than 20 years be- 
fore. The law states that “The 
budget estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Defense shall be prepared, 
presented, and justified ... in a 
form and manner... so as to ac- 
count for and report the cost of 
performance of readily identifiable 
functional programs and activities, 
with segregation of operating and 
capital programs.” The revision in 
budget structure which became 
necessary in order to comply with 
this law was a task of monumental 
proportion. 

A budget involves the classifica- 
tion of activities and it was the de- 
sire and intent of both the Congress 
and the Hoover Commission that 
the Military Departments present 
their budgets in a way which would 
show clearly what they intended to 
do in providing national. security 
and how much. these_ intentions 
(proposed programs) would cost. 
This was to be a switch from pre- 
vious budgetary emphasis upon 
how many things were to be bought 
or how many people were to be 
employed. It should be mentioned 
in passing, however, that these last 
two elements of information were 
not to disappear but to be placed 
in proper relationship as a support- 
ing data to the cost of program. 


The first thing to be done in 
developing a performance budget 
is to determine the major programs 
of the Army. This is a good deal 
more difficult than it would appear 
and is one of the reasons why per- 
formance budgeting has not swept 
over the Federal Government as 
had been anticipated by its spon- 
sors. The starting place is the mis- 
sion, and in the Army that is the 
training, equipping, and mainte- 
nance of land combat forces. From 
this mission we could tick off such 
things as “Defense of Europe,” 
“Continental Defense of the United 
States,” “Maintenance of a Strong 
Reserve Component,” and similar 
tasks but a question arises immedi- 
ately as to whether these are pro- 
grams or subordinate parts of a 
main mission. Furthermore, it is 
obvious that if such a grouping 


(Continued on page 44) 























AN EDITORIAL 


It was with great regret that the 
Board of Directors accepted the 
resignation of the Honorable James 
M. Mitchell, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Manpower ,and 
Personnel) as President of the 
Armed Forces Management Associ- 
ation and Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. 

The Board wishes to express, for 
the membership and itself, appreci- 
ation of the outstanding contribu- 
tion Mr. Mitchell has made to the 
Department of Defense and to the 
Armed Forces Management Asso- 
ciation. He brought to both an 
understanding based on an out- 
standing career, a sense of humility, 
and a warmth of personality that 
is too rarely found today. 

We all join in wishing him full 
success in his new position with the 
National Science Foundation. 

The Membership 
and Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors 

Armed Forces Management Ass'n 
The Pentagon 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Fellow Board Members: 

It is with considerable regret that 
I feel I must tender my resignation 
as President of the AFMA and as a 
member of the Board of Directors. 

My resignation is occasioned by 
my leaving the Department of De- 
fense to join the Staff of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

In looking back over the past 
months, I view with satisfaction the 
continued growth and development 
of our Association. I feel sure that 
it will continue to grow and con- 
tribute more and more both to the 
members themselves and to the De- 
partment of Defense as a whole. 

In reviewing my tenure of Office 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, I place the part I played 
in the Association high on the list 
of any contributions I may have 
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PRESIDENT 
Weldon T. Ellis, Jr. 


made to better management in the 
Department. I say this because the 
Association will continue to live 
and exert an influence long after 
each of us as individuals has ceased 
to play an active part in the De- 
partment. 

I wish to extend to the Board and 
to the members at large my sincere 
appreciation of your friendship and 
cooperation and to wish each of you 
the best of success for the future. 

James M. Mitchell 
President and Chairman 

of the Board of Directors 
Armed Forces Management 
Association 


Under the Constitution of the 
Armed Forces Management Asso- 
ciation Weldon T. Ellis, Jr., Execu- 
tive Vice President becomes Presi- 
dent. His service as Deputy Direc- 
tor, Manpower and Organization, 
Hq., U.S. Air Force as of 1949 and 
his previous background and gov- 
ernment experience, including mili- 
tary, is a distinct attribute to the 
further development of the Asso- 
ciation. Briefly: Education—BS & 
M.S. in Engineering, Virginia Poly- 


technic Institute 1930-31; Master in 
Architecture, Harvard 1931-33. Ex- 
perience — Architecture and City 
Planning, Tennessee State Plan. 
ning Commission 1933-35; Director 
of the Commission 1935-39; Chief 
of Planning, State of Virginia 1939- 
42; Army Officer 1942-47; Budget 
and Planning Officer, US Bureau of 
the Budget 1947-48. He has played 
an active part in, and is still a 
member of the American Society of 
Public Administration and _ the 
American Institute of Planners, of 
which he is Past President of the 
Washington Chapter; and in 1954 
found time to act as a member on 
the Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Quality Control. He is 
deeply interested in the Association 
and it will be an honor and a privi- 
lege to assist him in his untiring 
efforts to build AFMA to a strong, 
unified management service for the 
Armed Forces Establishment. 


The Armed Forces Management 
Association welcomes five new 
chapters: 


Chapter IX, SAMA (E) CHAP- 





The Armed Forces Man- 
agement Association News- 
letter has been discontinued. 
All field chapter news to 
include newsletters, prelimi- 
nary news on speakers, bio- 
graphical sketches, and 
speeches presented before 
dinner meetings or other 
chapter activities will be 
forwarded as soon as avail- 
able to News and Activities, 
Armed Forces Management 
Magazine, % M. M. Mulford, 
Comptroller Division, TAGO, 
Department of the Army, 
Pentagon, Washington 25, 
D.C. All will be considered, 
and as many as space will per- 
mit will be printed in the 
Armed Forces Management 
magazine. News and corre- 
spondence on membership of 
the Association will be sub- 
mitted to the Chairman, 
Membership Committee, 
Armed Forces Management 
Association, AFOMO - 02B, 
Pentagon, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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TER, Nouasseur Air Depot, French 
Morocco, opened with 36 members, 
including Major General James L. 
Jackson, Commander of Southern 
Air Material Area in Europe. Esti- 
mated membership, 500. Contact, 
Mr. George J. Mayer, Box 205, Har. 
SAMA (E), APO 30, NYC. 

Chapter X, SAN FRANCISCO 
BAY CHAPTER, Hars. 6th Army, 
Presido, San Francisco, California, 
opened with 20 members, unlim- 
ited potential membership. Contact, 
Mr. Bernard Kahn, Room 118, 
Bldg. 38, Office of the Comptroller, 
Hqrs. 6th Army, Presido, Cali- 
fornia. 

Chapter XI, ABERDEEN 
PROVING GROUND CHAPTER, 
Wing 3, Hqrs. Bldg., Ordnance 
Corps, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Maryland, opened under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Command- 
ing General of Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, Major General J. L. Hol- 
man and his Chief of Staff, Colonel 
R. P. Wilson, with 121 charter 
members and a potential of 1000 
members. Contact, Mr. Walter G. 
Held. 


Chapter XII, INDIANA CHAP- 
TER, Indianapolis Air Procure- 
ment District, Mobile Air Material 
Area, 7th Floor Test Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, opened with 23 
members, potential 150. Contact, 
Major Fred Zausmer. 

Chapter XIII, NATIONAL CAP- 
ITOL CHAPTER, Washington, 
D.C., opened with a membership 
of 125, a potential of 500. 


Weldon T. Ellis, Jr., President of 
AFMA, as a guest speaker before 
the Baltimore Chapter, gave an 
address and later repeated his talk 
before a somewhat different group 
-the Sixth Junior Management In- 
ternees of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. In both instances his sub- 
ject was “Management and the In- 
dividual.” The purpose of these 
presentations was to give to chap- 
ter members and internees a sense 
of the patterns underlying both the 
individual and the organization in 
Which he works as well as an un- 
derstanding of the interactions 
between the two. 

The first part of Mr. Ellis’ pres- 
entation was “Your Potentiality 
Pattern,” a condensation of his 
article, “Are You Interested in 
Management?” This stressed the 
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patterns of the elements that com- 
prise the potentiality of an indi- 
vidual for advancement. 

Quoting Mr. Ellis, “Recognition 
of the existence of a pattern of 
potential and a systematic ap- 
proach to improving each element 
in an order of priority of need is 
essential to increased potential. 
This is particularly true if the indi- 
vidual wants to play the major role 
in managing his own personal 
career. 


The next portion of his presenta- 
tion centered around the “Thought 
Patterns of a Manager.” According 
to the speaker, “You must learn to 
gear the type and level of your 
thinking to your level in the hier- 
archy of command. In other words, 
as you progress up the ladder, you 
must learn to think in larger and 
larger units of both organization 
and objectives. This means two 
things: You must first learn to 
project your thinking further ahead 
into the future. Then, and almost 
concurrently, you must learn to 
work with the consolidated details 
of past experience modified by 
judgment as to future changes. 

“You must learn to think in 
larger and larger packages with 
less and less detail. But you must 
also keep in touch with reality both 
by a selective review of details and 
periodic visits to the field. In these 
visits you must talk with the rank 
and the file, but in talking with the 
file talk his language in his degree 
of detail — that is, talk to him in his 
thought patterns. Don’t forget how 
to use them when necessary. 


“There is another set of reactions 
that is important to a successful 
manager. The recognition that 
these reactions exist, that they fol- 
low a pattern, and how to handle 
each stage is a key to good human 
relations. These are the reactions 
of a person or a group to a new 
idea or a new proposal. 

“It has been determined from 
observation and study that a basic 
reaction pattern shows consistently 
enough to be recognized and use- 
ful. When a person is working in an 
established routine, he may not be 
happy but he is fairly confident. To 
a degree he feels secure in that he 
has a job and he can do his work. 
When you suggest a change you 
immediately threaten his security. 
Fear of being unable to handle the 


new procedures or new situation 
arises. He, subconsciously or other- 
wise, is afraid of failing. The psy- 
chologist tells us that fear of falling 
is the only basic fear. Here you 
have touched on that basic fear, 
since failing and falling are funda- 
mentally the same. 


“Often the first result of your 
proposal will be one of no reaction 
or even of apparent rejection. The 
fear of failure causes him to repulse 
or reject your suggestion. Don't 
give up at that stage but relax the 
pressure if time permits. You are 
dealing here with cycle-time just 
as you do in industrial production 
planning. You must give a person 
time to complete his reaction cycle- 
time. This time-cycle varies with 
individuals and situations. This, 
therefore, involves learning to 
know your fellow-man. 


“When the new thought has had 
time to sink in and to shatter a bit 
the old routine, there follows a 
period of confusion. By this time, 
the person is literally confused. He 
is trying to adjust to the new situ- 
ation presented by the new thought 
that has just been forced into his 
mind. Again, give him time to 
adjust — don’t shatter him. 

“Any readjustment creates inter- 
nal mental friction. A true reaction 
sets in at this point. The person has 
had a chance to collect his wits and 
is ready to fight back. Here is a 
sign that you are on the road to 
acceptance and success. He is try- 
ing to comprehend the new —to 
assure himself that he is capable of 
understanding. He does not want 
to fail. If your new idea is well 
thought out you will be able to dis- 








Talk 


After giving the private a dress- 
ing down for returning so late with 
the supplies, the sergeant de- 
manded, “What happened to you, 
Brown?” 

“Well, I picked up a chaplain 
along the road and from then on the 
mules couldn’t understand a word 
I said.” 





cuss his objections logically and 
cooly. If you become heated in re- 
sponse to his attack you will be 
confusing to yourself and consoli- 
dating his oppositions to your pro- 
posal. Stay calm, give him time to 
assimilate still further. 

“By being impatient with his 
reluctance to change and accept 
your idea, you are implying that 
he should be able to assimilate in 
a few minutes an idea that may 
have taken you months to develop. 
Again, give him time. Don’t forget 
that he, too, is a human being. 

“The next stage in the cycle is 
one of reasoning prior to final 
acceptance. In this stage try to see 
his viewpoint and to use some of his 
ideas. Give him a chance to save 
face. Also, if you can keep the 
change to a minimum and still 
achieve the results it causes less 
disturbance. Besides, if he had had 
a part in the solution he will fight 
with you to install and use the new 
idea or procedure.” 


The fourth and perhaps most im- 
portant part, according to Mr. Ellis, 
is the need to.recognize the envir- 
onmental pattern in which one 
works. As he said, “The individual 
must adapt himself to the agency 
before he can expect the agency 
to accept his ideas. 


“In order to do this you must first 
get to know your agency or organi- 
zation, individually and _ collec- 
tively. Not only must you know 
each person but also the agency as 
a whole. What is its purpose, its 
mission, what are its problems in- 
ternally and externally, what are 
the pressures upon it, what does it 
need to do its job. These are just 
some of the things you must find 
out. Above all you must get a sense 
of belonging. 


“Next, and concurrently, you 
should learn to sense the state of 
development of the agency. Is it a 
new agency? If it is, it will lack 
much of the managerial know how, 
procedures and machinery. A 
group of competent persons does 
not become a smooth functioning 
managerial machine without the 
philosophy, procedures, adminis- 
trative machinery and a concept of 
management to weld them togeth- 
er. It takes time and a defined ob- 
jective to weld them together. Do 
not expect too much from an or- 
ganization. To be specific, don't ask 
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for a report if there is no system for 
accounting and reporting that will 
give you an accurate report. 

“The lack of a sound estimate of 
the capability of the organization 
to produce can lead you to making 
impossible demands. This will hurt 
you and the organization. After you 
understand the organization, its 
problems and its needs, you can 
speak its language. You can discuss 
with others solutions to their prob- 
lems in their language. Individually 
and collectively all will feel secure 
with you and will accept your 
ideas.” 

Mr. Ellis again stressed the need 
for realization that it takes time to 


bring about an improvement. “The 
larger the problem, the larger the 
agency, the longer time it will take. 
Undue pressure will create added 
problems and delay reaching a 
satisfactory solution.” 


If a complete transcript of Mr. 
Ellis’ presentation is desired, in- 
quiries may be addressed to Mrs. 
Esther Campbell, Recording Sec- 
retary and Historian AFMA, 
AFCIE-R Room 5E369, Pentagon, 
Washington 25, D.C. If sufficient 
requests are received, this presen- 
tation will be reproduced for dis- 
tribution. 





Management 
(Continued from page 5) 


my purpose the subordinate com- 
manders to whom I assign respon- 
sibility for the performance of a 
mission must have available to 
them the funds required to support 
their mission. Further, these funds 
must be available in such a man- 
ner that the commander concerned 
can have full freedom to take ad- 
vantage of his on-the-spot knowl- 
edge and make those decisions 
which enable him to perform his 
mission in the most efficient and 
economical manner. 


This is my theory and I hold to 
it in practice as nearly as possible. 
I make funds available to my com- 
manders in a minimum number of 
packages and impose the minimum 
number of restrictions within éach 
individual package. At the same 
time, in order that I can properly 
fulfill my responsibility for the 
funds entrusted to the Marine 
Corps, I require such reports of 
obligations and expenditures as are 
necessary. I have the following re- 














quirements in my reporting system: 
(1) that such report requirements 
generate information that is ade- 
quate for the needs of those to 
whom I am responsible; (2) that the 
system provide me with informa- 
tion by which I can adequately 
measure quality of performance by 
my subordinate commanders; and 
(3) that this same system provide 
information that is useful to those 
commanders in the immediate ad- 
ministration of the funds available 
to them and for Marine Corps 
Headquarters use in budget justifi- 
cations. 

The specialized functions of 
overall control within Marine 
Corps Headquarters are centered 
in the Management Branch of the 
Administrative Division. Heading 
that branch is a Management Ad- 
visor whose counsel is available to 
all top administrative and operat- 
ing officials. 

In brief, the Management Branch 
conducts analyses of both organiza- 
tion and systems, while in the field 
of records control has developed 
systems of records retirement, re- 
ports reduction and control and 
the standardization of forms. 

Good administration at every 
organizational level, of course, is 
vital to the efficient operation of 
the Marine Corps. It is a function 
of command and the requirement is 
a continuing one. 

It is my belief that the Marine 
Corps, given the proper objectives 
and tools, can and is assaulting 
waste wherever it may be found— 
and assaulting it with the spirit that 
has been the mark and tradition of 
Marines since 1775. 
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Human Side 
(Continued from page 7) 


direct supervision of a Group Exec- 
utive, who is a Vice President and 
a member of the Operations Policy 
Committee. The three automotive 
and Parts Groups are under the 
general supervision of an Executive 
Vice President, who reports to the 
President. The Group Executives of 
the other three groups report di- 
rectly to the President. 

In the line organization the 
Group Executive is the link be- 
tween the operating divisions and 
the central organization. He repre- 
sents GM management to, and acts 
as advisor for, the general managers 
of the divisions in his group. In 
exercising this function he works 
closely with both the divisional 
managers and with the Executive 
Vice President and the President. 


The line and staff organizations 
are separate and their respective 
functions are clearly defined. Gen- 
eral Motors central office organiza- 
tion includes two major groups of 
staff activities: the General Staff 
and the Financial and Legal Staffs. 

Staff activities of the General 
Staff—each headed by an Executive 
of the Corporation who reports di- 
rectly to the President—concern 
themselves with such specialized 
functions as distribution, styling, 
engineering, research, manufactur- 
ing, public relations, personnel, and 
business research. These staffs serve 
in an advisory capacity to both the 
divisional managements and_ the 
Corporation executives. 

The second group of staff activi- 
ties. headed by an Executive Vice 
President, is comprised of the Fi- 
nancial and Legal Staffs, each in 
charge of a Vice President. The Fi- 
nancial Staff has the responsibility 
of providing top management and 
the policy-making committees with 
information on various financial and 
operational aspects of the business. 


The Legal Staff attends to legal 
matters that arise as the result of 
the vast variety of legal require- 
ments affecting business imposed 
by local communities, the States 
and the Federal Government. These 
two activities, Financial and Legal, 
necessarily are centralized func- 
tions, 


\s President I am the Chief Ex- 
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ecutive Officer of the Corporation, 
directly responsible to the Board of 
Directors. The Board in turn is 
responsible to our 495,000 share- 
holders. 


So far I have traced our line and 
staff organizations from the divi- 
sions to the shareholders. In Gen- 
eral Motors it is recognized that 
policy formulation is separate from 
administration. Policy making is the 
responsibility of two governing 
committees in the Corporation—the 
Operations Policy Committee and 
the Financial Policy Committee. 


The Financial Policy Committee, 
appointed by the Board of Direc- 
tors from its membership, includes 
not only members of the board who 
are closely connected with the Cor- 
poration as officers, but also others 
who are not. This committee estab- 
lishes financial policy. Its chairman 
is the Executive Vice President to 
whom the Financial and Legal 
staffs report. 


The Operations Policy Commit- 
tee is composed entirely of mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors who 
are operating executives of the 
Corporation. It is delegated to act 
for the board in determining operat- 
ing policies. The President is chair- 
man of this committee. Its members 
are the Executive Vice Presidents, 
the Group Executives, the Vice 
President in charge of the Financial 
Staff, and the General Managers of 
the two largest Car Divisions 
(Buick and Chevrolet). 

Assisting and reporting to the 
Operations Policy Committee is the 
Administration Committee. It is 
also presided over by the President. 
Its membership, appointed by the 
Board of Directors, includes the 
members of the Operations Policy 
Committee plus the other Car Divi- 
sion General Managers, and the 
General Managers of the Fisher 
Body, GMC Truck and Coach, Al- 
lison and Overseas Operations Divi- 
sions. 

The Administration Committee 
makes recommendations to the Op- 
erations Policy Committee with re- 
spect to the manufacturing and sell- 
ing activities of the Corporation, 
and also on any other matters that 
may be referred to it by the Board 
of Directors or the Operations Pol- 
icy Committee. Such recommenda- 
tions dealing with policy and the 
proposed method of administering 
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it may be developed by the Admin- 
istration Committee or by any of 
the policy groups reporting to it. 

These three committees, then, 
deal with policy at the top level. 
These committees are not ivory 
tower groups, deliberating on pol- 
icy in splendid isolation from the 
rest of the organization. Our setup 
provides for a channel whereby 
policy ideas and suggestions filter 
up from our line and staff organiza- 
tions. Let us see how this works: 

Our organization chart shows the 
policy groups which work with the 
Administration Committee — in 
effect sub-committees where policy 
recommendations originate and 
policy questions are discussed. 

Of the ten policy groups four are 
concerned with products or opera- 
tions. They are: Canadian, General 
Engine, Household Appliance, 
Overseas. 

The other six policy groups have 
to do with specific functions. The 
executive in charge of the Central 
Office Staff whose function is di- 
rectly related to the interests of the 
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group generally is chairman of that 
particular group. The six functional 
policy groups are: Distribution, Re- 
search, Engineering, Manufactur- 
ing, Personnel, Public Relations. 

Meetings of these groups are 
scheduled at regular intervals. 
Their membership includes top op- 
erating executives, and divisional as 
well as staff executives, whose bal- 
anced experience is brought to bear 
on policy recommendations in the 
group's particular area. More than 
that, these groups are the instru- 
mentality whereby policy sugges- 
tions and recommendations that 
come from the line or staff organi- 
zations are passed along, if found 
acceptable, via the Administration 
Committee to the Operations Policy 
Committee. 

In addition to this formal channel 
of information flow there are of 
course the thousands of additional 
less formal opportunities for infor- 
mation exchange represented by 
daily contacts between manage- 
ment people at all levels of the or- 
ganization. 

This completes the picture of our 


organization. It may be helpful, 
however, to consider the role of our 
Central Office general staffs in 
somewhat more detail. These staffs 
have a dual function. They act as 
advisors and render services to GM 
top management and the divisions. 
They also help in the policy formu- 
lation function, through their tie-in 
with the activities of the various 
policy groups where policy recom- 
mendations and suggestions of the 
various staffs are discussed. To il- 
lustrate the dual function of these 
staffs: 

The Distribution Staff is con- 
cerned with distribution policies 
and problems and also cooperates 
with the divisions in the develop- 
ment of effective merchandising 
and service procedures. 

The Engineering Staff works on 
forward GM engineering policies 
and coordinates the product pro- 
grams of divisions. This staff carries 
out engineering studies of new 
products and of new engineering 
developments of existing products 
which are beyond the basic re- 
search stage. This work is inde- 
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_ pendent of, yet supplemental to, 


the work of the divisions, which are 
generally not in a position to under- 
take long-range projects. 

The service function of the Engi- 
neering Staff is exemplified by the 
General Motors Proving Grounds, 
operated by this staff. Here compar- 
ative tests are made of GM prod- 
ucts and those of competitors in 
order to keep management in- 
formed about our engineering prog- 
ress and to assist the individual di- 
visions in their responsibility for the 
quality and performance of GM 
cars. 

The Personnel Staff deals with 
policies and problems of personnel 
administration for both salaried and 
hourly rated employes. It also has 
the responsibility for negotiating 
and administering over 100 agree- 
ments with 18 national labor 
unions. This phase of the Personnel 
Staff's activities is necessarily cen- 
tralized. This Staff is also concerned 
with the development of employe 
programs designed to build better 
relations with and among people in 
General Motors. This Staff shares 
in the responsibility for the devel- 
opment and administration of em- 
ploye benefit plans such as pen- 
sions, group insurance, sickness and 


| accident benefits, surgical and hos- 


pital coverages. 

The Public Relations Staff's func- 
tion is a dual one with respect to 
policy: on the one hand it is to 
keep management informed of pub- 
lic attitudes that may have a bear- 


| ing on important policy consider- 


ations and, on the other, to interpret 
GM policies to the public. Divi- 
sions frequently consult with and 
utilize the services of this staff in 
connection with their own public 
relations problems. 

The Manufacturing Staff acts in 
an advisory capacity for the divi- 
sions and the Corporation operating 
executives in connection with mat- 
ters related to manufacturing. This 
staff also concerns itself with im- 
provements in manufacturing facili- 
ties and processes; coordinates the 
planning for the inflow of basic ma- 
terials; handles all matters pertain- 
ing to the purchase, lease and 
disposition of real estate for the di- 
visions; and renders assistance in 
matters involving construction and 
alterations. 

The Research Laboratories are 
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concerned primarily with those 
more fundamental studies which 
are the basis for long-range prog- 
ress and which do not fall within 
the scope of the development ac- 
tivities of the Engineering Staff, nor 
of the comparatively shorter range 
engineering programs of the oper- 
ating divisions. Fundamental re- 
search carried on by GM engineers 
and scientists has resulted in new 
products and new methods which 
otherwise would not have been de- 
veloped. GM research also provides 
advice and assistance to the divi- 
sions on current product and proc- 
essing problems. 


The Styling Staff has the respon- 
sibility of creating and developing 
advanced automobile and_ truck 
styles. It also works with car and 
body divisions in presenting to top 
management the line of bodies to 
be considered for future model 
years. In addition, this staff has the 
responsibility of working with the 
divisions in creating new appear- 
ance trends for all General Motors 
products. 


The Business Research Staff car- 
ties on long-range studies for the 
guidance of management on devel- 
opments that have a bearing on the 
future operations and progress of 
our business. 


By now it will have become ob- 
vious that our organization setup 
was devised—based on experience 
over a long period—to fit our own 
needs. It will be evident, also, that 
it allows for broad participation in 
the job of management and in 
policy formulation by the people in 
the business. 

That brings us back to the 
thought expressed at the outset, 
that a business organization is 
unique only in its people and in the 
way they are organized to work 
together. The only test of an organ- 
ization lies in the results it pro- 
duces. And in our competitive en- 
terprise system the only results 
which count, in the final analysis, 
are the results which satisfy cus- 
tomers’ needs and desires. 


And that is an all-important 
point. At one time or another some 
2700 different makes of cars were 
put on the market. Today a bare 
handful of those original 2700 sur- 
vive. The others have vanished. 
Why? Primarily because their prod- 
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ucts did not appeal to customers, 
did not meet their needs and de- 
sires. 


In General Motors we recognize 
that the customer holds the ballot 
which controls our products and 
our very jobs. This point of view is 
reflected in our slogan—“More and 
Better Things for More People.” 
We strive constantly to build better 
values into our products. Our or- 
ganization philosophy is designed 
to help us realize that objective. 

Last November we in General 
Motors celebrated the production 
of our 50 millionth U.S.-built car. 
This momentous achievement, un- 
equalled in industrial history, may 
be taken as a measure of how well 
our approach to the organization of 
human endeavor has succeeded. 








REVIEW 
(Continued from page 9) 


requirements, as well as the quan- 
tity to be held for use in the event 
of mobilization or for other specific 
purposes. Periodic reviews of these 
requirements against inventories on 
hand tells whether procurement is 
or is not in order and assures that 
deliveries are properly phased to 
keep proper on-hand balances. As 
a result of program changes, usage 
experience, obsolescence in items, 
etc., these requirements will vary. 
Thus, from time to time we will 
have either deficiencies in stock or 
excesses. A dollar reporting system 
on the actual inventory levels of in- 
ventory as compared to dollar ob- 
jectives is rendered to highlight 
progress. Generally, requests for 
release of cash for procurement 
under the apportionment process 
are justified on the basis of these 
dollar reports, together with 
changes in mission, logistic support 
plans, and plans for reserve stocks. 

I do not wish to leave the read- 
er with the impression that the 
methods of control previously cov- 
ered are either unique to the Ma- 
rine Corps or to stock fund opera- 
tions. For instance, a more simpli- 
fied and less timely financial report 
was in effect in the Marine Corps 
prior to the inauguration of the 
Stock Fund. Many methods of con- 
trol were originated or fostered by 
the Department of Defense and the 
individual military departments. 





ARE YOU 
MOVING ? 
(Or 
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To assure receiving your copy of 
ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
MENT uninterrupted, please no- 
tify us of your change of ad- 
dress at least a week ahead of 
your moving day. Mail a card 
or letter with both your old and 
new addresses to ARMED 
FORCES MANAGEMENT, 121 
N. Madison, Rockford, Ill., be- 
fore you move. Changes of 
address received by the I5th of 
the month become effective 
with the issue dated the follow- 
ing month. 











The point is, that these methods 
are now available to us, and are es- 
sential to efficient management of 
any Stock Fund. The degree of ac- 
ceptance and application deter- 
mines the relative success and effi- 
ciency in operation. 

Now that we have considered the 
methods of control over inventory 
and cash, it is possible to review the 
operations of the Marine Corps 
Stock Fund during its infant year. 

Initially, 36,000 items from 
among the various categories were 
selected for inclusion in the stock 
fund. Because of the speed of in- 
stallation of the fund, it was neces- 
sary to add items after capitaliza- 
tion. Therefore, during the first 
year of operation, 12,000 items 
were researched, re-catalogued 
where necessary, assigned a stand- 
ard price and added to the stock 
fund. Dollar value of these addi- 
tional items amounted to approxi- 
mately $44 million. Another source 
of inventory was materiel returned 
from using organizations. This 
amounted to $5 million during the 
first year of operation. The volume 
of return to stock was occasioned 
by a Marine Corps Wide Program 
calling for all commands to reduce 
to materiel allowances, in order 
that realistic demands would be in- 
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curred by consumers. The combin- 
ation of the above factors ac- 
counted for 79% of the buildup in 
inventories during the first year. 


Department of Defense regula- 
tions on stock funds present policy 
for pricing materiel in inventory. 
Briefly, a standard price is required 
on each item. This is derived by 
taking the most recent representa- 
tive procurement price on the item, 
and adding a factor for the cost of 
first destination transportation, plus 
a factor which will cover normal 
losses in store occasioned by dam- 
age in stock, etc. Contrary to pri- 
vate enterprise, administrative ex- 
penses and profit mark-up are not 
considered. There was relatively 
little history to depend on to estab- 
lish the transportation and recov- 
erable loss factors. I believe the 
tendency in most stock funds is to 
overestimate these factors initially, 
chiefly as a safeguard. Such was the 
case in the Marine Corps Stock 
Fund. 

The accurate forecasting of sales 
was a most troublesome area in 
our Stock Fund operations. Gen- 
erally, sales were overestimated. 
Normally, this would play havoc 
with procurement plans since re- 
placement of stock has to be 
planned at an early date in order 
to allow for contractural lead time, 
and ultimate delivery to stock; 
however, procurement was pur- 
posely conservative, which permit- 
ted us to absorb sales decreases 
with little or no necessity to cancel 
outstanding orders. As pertains to 
sales forecasts, the manner in 
which consumers will spend funds 
is relatively hard to predict with 
no experience on which to rely. 
Whether a failure of sales to ma- 
terialize indicates savings on the 
part of the consumer would depend 
on extensive analysis of his readi- 
ness position. For example, did he 
live off of materiels on hand and 
not replace his stock; did he keep 
up his maintenance, or were these 
factors sacrificed in order to present 
low. operating expenses? The next 
two or three vears should tell the 
story. 

On the subject of sales, it is con- 
templated that they will exceed re- 
ceipts from procurement during the 
next two fiscal vears. This is part 
of a planned program to decrease 
stock levels. This program will be 
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tempered by whatever facts are dis- 
closed in item reviews and dollar 
reports on the status of our various 
levels of supply. 

As indicated previously, a meth- 
od had to be devised for our using 
organizations, such as posts and 
stations, divisions, regiments and 
battalions, to finance the withdraw- 
al of items from stock. To accom- 
plish this end, the Marine Corps in- 
stalled on a world-wide basis, a 
system of granting allotments from 
the annual appropriations to its 
principal field commands. This tre- 
mendous task was accomplished 
within a relatively short period of 
time. It is probably the ideal sys- 
tem since funds are allotted in di- 
rect respect to command responsi- 
bility, and it provides a direct con- 
trol of funds available to the Ma- 
rine Corps. 


A look at our future reveals some 
of the following facts and plans: 


(1) An extensive program has 
been underway during this fiscal 
year to extend stock fund financing. 
A new category of supply known as 
fuel supply was inaugurated at the 
start of the year. Because of lack of 
storage facilities, little or no inven- 
tory is held in this category, and as 
a result, there is a rapid turnover 
rate. With the inclusion of fuels, 
all major categories of materiel are 
now included under the stock fund. 
Through November of 1954, ap- 
proximately 42,000 line items were 
selected, and the inventories there- 
of capitalized in the fund. Thus, the 
major conversion has taken place, 
although it is expected that from 
time to time, small quantities of 














“I understand your husband has been 
ill. What’s he doing for his condition?” 

“Well, his doctor prescribed a shot of 
rye whiskey and two aspirins every four 
hours.” 

“Oh, really? How is he?” 


“Ten weeks behind on the aspirin and 
two years ahead on the rye.” 








items will be designated for stock 
fund financing. 


(2) The identification of our in. 
ventory by the purposes for which 
it is held is now underway, and 
completion is expected during this 
fiscal year in most of the commod- 
ity areas; 

(3) It is planned to make some 
improvements in the financial re. 
porting system. A year of experi- 
ence has highlighted the defects, 
These changes for the most part 
will provide for collecting addition. 
al information required for budget 
and management of stocks. 


Asa concluding statement, it can 
be said that a stock fund demands 
good management since the fund 
can only endure through the appli- 
cation of sound methods of control 
and direction over cash and inven- 
tory. It presents a continuing chal- 
lenge to management to effect im- 
provements in our methods since 
the results of the operation are ap- 
parent through periodic financial 
statements. 

The Marine Corps has been com- 
mended by the Secretary of De- 
fense and by Congress for the ra- 
pidity in which the fund was in- 
stalled and for the spirit with which 
this task was accomplished. We are 
indeed proud of our accomplish- 
ment, but we are also well aware 
that our job is only partially com- 
pleted. Many improvements are 
now in order and changes are go- 
ing to be required from time to 
time as dictated by the experience 
that we gain. 

We, in the stock fund business, 
are zealous salesmen of the prod- 
uct. However, a stock fund is nota 
panacea for all our troubles and ills 
in supply management. Stock funds 
require more complex and exacting 
accounting methods than the item 
property accounts of previous 
years. At management and review 
levels, we must be fully aware of 
the capabilities of operating per- 
sonnel to assume additional and 
more complicated burdens. The 
system must be capable of furnish- 
ing materiels to our customers with 
a minimum of paperwork and 4 
minimum of delav. Furthermore, it 
must be geared to and canable of 
application during mobilization as 
this is the time that simplified. but 
good reports are really essential for 
top management. Unless it is or 
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‘ a career. 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina. 


California. Virgle E. Kennedy has 
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Mr. Scripps’ rules: 

1. Never do anything that you 
can get someone else to do. The 
more things that someone else does 


for you, the more time and energy 


you have to do those things that 
no one else can do for you. 


2. Never hate anybody. Hatred 
is a useless expenditure of mental 
and nervous energy. Revenge costs 
much of energy and gains nothing. 

. Do good to your friend to 
ice him, and to your enemy to 


make him your friend. 


4, It is far more important to 
learn what not to do than what to 
do. You can learn this lesson in two 
by your own mistakes; by 
noting the mistakes of others. ‘Any 
man who learns all of the things 
he ought not do cannot help doing 
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the things he ought to do. 


5. A man can do anything he 
wants to do in this world, at least 


if - has the will to succeed. 


. There are two cardinal sins in 


1954. More suggestions were sub- 
mitted and awards made in the past 
year than in any other year since 
Fort Jackson was reactivated in 


1950. 


The Frank G. Hough Company, 
Elmer 
Vetter was awarded $615 for his 
suggestion to purchase a smaller 
pattern to machine a bronze casting 
which was larger than needed for 
the job. The smaller casting would 
result in saving over two pounds 
of bronze material at the time cost- 
ing over 60c a pound. Mr. Hough 
in presenting the award said, 
ideas 
around us every day that could 
some probably 
as large as Elmer’s. Our program 
has been developing bigger each 
year and the value to everyone in 
our suggestions is very big indeed.” 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Den- 
ver, Colorado. Arsenal employees 
saved taxpayers $100,000 during 


Libertyville, Illinois. Mr. 


“There are hundreds of 


produce awards, 



























AN/SPS-6 series and SR-3 and 
SR-6 radars, in which severe arcing 
damage has occurred. 

Ordnance Ammunition Com- 
mand, Joliet, Illinois. Mr. Howard 
L. Guenzler was honored recently 
with a special letter of commenda- 
tion from Major General E. L. 
Cummings, Army Chief of Ord- 
nance, and a $600-per-year salary 
increase, for his suggested method 
and demonstration of a_ better, 
safer and cheaper method of load- 
ing anti-tank mines. In the 24 
months that his improvement has 
been in effect, actual dollar savings 
to the Army to date, have exceeded 
$2.5 million. 

Department of the Army. AR 
600-80, a recently published Army 
Regulation, authorizes installation 
commanders to make extensive use 
of awards such as Commendation 
Ribbons, Certificates of Achieve- 
ment, Suggestion Award Certifi- 
cates, Letters of Commendation 
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1954, Colonel A. W. Meetze, Com- 
manding Officer, announced re- 
cently. In return the government 


and Appreciation to military per- 
sonnel, for making worthwhile sug- 
gestions. 


te economic world: one is giving 
something for nothing, and the 
other is getting something for 
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mori 8. The hardest labor of all labor _— suggestions they submitted which _ lished each day in the “Daily Bul- 
sableat performed by man is that of think- _ will help the Air Force save money __letin.” The Depot reports more 
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cod. but @ ™g and you are on your way to R. Alewine, $29.55 for suggestion number of suggestions received 
ntial for accomplish whatever you desire. for special tools for mounting and _ during the first month of operation. 
it is Or 
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SEMENT 


Columbus General Depot, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Mr. Herbert C. 
Poenisch, an employee of the Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. Army, submitted 
a suggestion in the processing of 
Engineer spare parts which has 
resulted in a savings to the Federal 
Government of over 5% million dol- 
lars. This suggestion won a cash 
award for Mr. Poenisch of $1,425, 
one of the highest ever paid by the 
Department of the Army. 

U.S. Army Caribbean, Mrs. Mag- 
dalena Lee, Quartermaster Stock 
Control employee, received a cer- 
tificate of training in Work Simplifi- 
cation from Col. W. R. Seymour, 
USARCARIB Quartermaster. Mrs. 
Lee’s Work Simplification proposal 
—the elimination of unnecessary 
processing of inventory counting 
slips used in the reconciliation of 
stock record accounts with memo- 
randum receipts accounts—resulted 
in savings and benefits amounting 
to $1,892.80 per year. 

During the eighteen month peri- 
od ending 30 December 1954, 
Quartermaster first line supervisors 
submitted 47 Work Simplification 
studies which reflected savings and 


benefits amounting to $101,357.00 


for the period. 


This fine showing enabled the 
Quartermaster Section to lead the 
eleven participating organizations 
in U.S. Army Caribbean Work 
Simplification Program for the en- 
tire period. 





CAPITALIST 


In East Germany, 3 workers of the 
Merseburg Leuna Werke were impris- 
oned in the same cell. “Why did they 
lock you up?” asked one of them. 

“For sabotage. I was 5 minutes late 
at work. And what brought you here?” 

“Suspected espionage. I arrived at 
work 5 minutes early.” 

“And what about you?” they asked 
the third man. 

“They sent me to jail because I al- 
ways turned up punctually. They found 
out I'd bought a watch in the Western 
Zone.” 


+ 


TYPIST 


My typist has gone on hir holiday 

My typist has gohn on a spree, 

Mx typish hap gone oh hyr haliduy, 

O gring bacq mu hypist to me. 

Bling bac% oK Sring back 

Oh bynk b4cK mu tipisth to mi, tu mo, 
Btung bicq ocsling Sack 

Oh Bliynck ba”K mg t¥pys? to m4 

O daern! 
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Major Benjamin P. Fowler, 
USAF, has contributed to ARMED 
FORCES MANAGEMENT an 
idea to increase the speed of mail 
to its destination and to reduce the 
workload at the same time. 


Present operations generally are: 

1. Count the mail to show the 
work load. 

2. Presort for rush and/or fan- 
folding. 

3. Opening the mail. 

4. Read for proper delivery and 
enclosures. 

5. Read for title. 

6. Read for date sent and sus- 
pense date. 

7. Read for summary. 

8. Type above on form 278 in- 
cluding the routing and date. 

9. Staple form to correspond- 
ence. 

10. Tear off first fanfold and car- 
bon and put correspondence in out 
box. 

11. File fanfold (each separate- 
ly). 

12. Mark outgoing for com- 
pleted action separately on each 
filed fanfold and replace same in 
number or date file. 


Suggested operations: 

1. Weigh mail and multiply 
pounds by established number of 
pieces per pound. 

2. Presort for rush or fanfolding. 

3. Open. 

4. Scan for routing. 

5. Staple fanfold to correspond- 
ence. 

6. Mark to whom routed. 

7. Microfilm to whom routed 
with one area of photographed sur- 
face showing date and clock for 
time. 

8. Have one control sheet per 
hundred control numbers, dated 
by day of use and spaces after last 
two digits showing completed ac- 
tion or rerouting. 

9. Film developed as needed to 
show basic letter cover sheet, fan- 
fold (can be reduced in size). 
Viewer used for references. 


Time and handling should be re. 
duced to at least half present work 
time. 


CHANGE IS SLATED 
FOR ENLISTED MOS 
PROGRAM IN SPRING 


Planning a sweeping overhaul of 
its enlisted MOS program, with April 
1, 1955 tentatively set as the target 
date to replace the present MOS sys. 
tem, the Army believes the new one 
will cut training costs and time, pro- 
duce men qualified to fill a greater 
number of jobs and lead to increased 
efficiency. 


Ten Categories 


All Army enlisted jobs under the 
new structure, are divided into 10 
major categories, called Occupational 
Areas, which will group jobs according 
to their similarity of skills and apt 
tudes. 

The 10 areas are: combat, graphics, 
precision maintenance, military crafts, 
motor maintenance, electronics, elec- 
trical maintenance, clerical and supply, 
general technical, and special: assign- 
ment. 

The biggest innovation in the new 
system is the use of an entry MOS, 
which is assigned on the basis of either 
aptitude or previous training and ex- 
perience. The needs of the service at 
the particular moment, of course, re- 
main the most important factor. 


Basic Skills Training 

To encourage broad initial training 
in the basic skills needed for several 
related specialties, each of the 49 
entry MOSs includes jobs of an ele- 
mentary or helper level in a number of 
advanced MOSs. This method replaces 
the single MOS, as is now the case. 


Handle Several Jobs 


A man so trained could handle, 
on a helper level, any of a number of 
jobs in the same area, and after as- 
signment to a unit and on-the-job 
experience, he would get an advanced 
MOS. 

Another new feature identifies the 
level of skill or leadership within an 
MOS. Thus, a man’s skill, ranging 
from the helper level up to advanced 
specialist or supervisor, can easily be 
ascertained. Instead of requisitioning 
a man merely by MOS, a unit com- 
mander will be able to request one 
at the precise level of skill needed. 

The new system takes into consider- 
ation the changing demands of modem 
warfare. The Army’s goal is to keep 
itself flexible, and expandable, to 
accommodate changes in unit mission, 
as well as technological developments, 
such as guided missiles. 
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VEW 
Continued from page 13) 

The V.F.W. is organized on five 
principal levels—post, county, dis- 
trict, department (state) and na- 
tional. 

Small communities may have 
only one or two posts, larger centers 
many of them which cooperate to 
form county councils. All are under 
the control and supervision of the 
headquarters of the department 
(state) in which they are located. 

National headquarters of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars has been 
located in Kansas City, Mo., since 
1923, when the move was made 
from New York City. There the 
organization owns its own 12-story 
modern office building. 

That is the seat of V.F.W.’s na- 
tional administration, the hub of its 
finance, membership, community 
service (over a half-million civic 


projects last year alone, these run- | 


ning the whole gamut of life in free 
America), publicity-public 
tions, youth activities, Buddy 
Poppy, legal and Americanism de- 
partments. 

There, too, are the editorial 
offices of V.F.W. MAGAZINE, the 
organization’s monthly organ which 
is subscribed to by every member 
when he pays his annual dues, also 
the circulation department of the 
magazine, with mechanical ad- 
dressing facilities rated the second 
largest west of the Mississippi. 

Legislative and_ rehabilitation 
services are administered nationally 
for the organization by personnel 
in a sub-office in the Wire building, 


xkekek k 


General Collins 
New Vice-President, 
North American Van 

Lines, Inc. 


North American Van Lines, Inc., 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Major 
General Harry J. Collins, USA Ret., 
former commander of the famous 
Rainbow Division, as vice-presi- 
dent. General Collins will handle 
public relations for this leading 
long distance moving organization, 
operator of the longest over-the- 
road transportation system in the 
world 
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Washington, D. C., where a portion 
of the V.F.W.’s publicity-public re- 
lations operations is also handled. 
Still another sub-office, in New 
York City, is concerned entirely 
with V.F.W. publicity-public rela- 
tions promotional enterprises via 
newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television, notably furtherance of 
the yearly “Buddy” poppy solicita- 
tion. 

The national leader of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars holds the title 
of Commander-in-Chief. The in- 
cumbent in this office is Mr. Merton 
B. Tice, attorney and judge, of 
Mitchell, S$. D., who rose to the top 
after having been Commander of 
the Department of South Dakota, 
National Chief of Staff and Judge 
Advocate General. 

Other elected officers of the 
V. F. W.—on the national level—in 


addition to Mr. 
writer, are: 
Cooper T. Holt, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., junior vice commander-in- 
chief; R. B. Handy, Jr., Kansas City, 
for over 30 years the quartermaster 
general; Elmer D. Christine, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., judge advocate 
general; Dr. Joseph M. George, Jr., 
Las Vegas, Nev., surgeon general; 
the Rev. Thomas A. Barton, Grand 
Island, Neb., national chaplain. 


Tice and _ this 


The principal appointive officers, 
chosen by the commander-in-chief, 
are: 

Julian Dickenson, Kansas City, 
adjutant general; Omar Ketchum, 
Washington, D. C., legislative di- 
rector; H. A. Calkins, Washington, 
D. C., national service officer; E. L. 
Jenkins, Kansas City, inspector gen- 
eral, assistant adjutant general, and 
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When M-Day (moving day) arrives, 
don’t crack up. Ask your Transporta- 
tion Officer to call the local North 
American Van Lines agent. No need 
to dread your move with this expert 
on the job. He will pack, load 
. and transport your valuable 
Q possessions in the professional 
manner that has made North 
American a big favorite with Armed 
Forces families. You won’t have a thing 
to do but sit back and watch NAVL’s 
furniture technicians do the job—bet- 
ter than you could do it yourself. 
If NAVL has no agent in your area, contact 
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director of the national “Buddy” 
poppy campaign. 

Richard L. Roudebush, Indian 
apolis, national chief of staff; Bar- 
ney Yanofsky, Kansas City, editor 
of V.F.W. Macazine; Francis J. 
Arnold, Kansas City, executive as- 
sistant to the adjutant general, in 
charge of the national membership 
department; Mark Kinsey, Kansas 
City, national director of commu- 
nity service and Americanism; Jo- 
seph D. Owens, Kansas City, na- 
tional youth activities director; 
Francis J. McNamara, Washington, 
D. C., national director of the 
American sovereignty campaign. 

Many of these officers—particu- 
larly those in elective capacities— 
have their counterparts on local, 
county council, district and depart- 
ment (state) levels. 

In many of its works, especially 
those affecting hospitalized or dis- 
tressed veterans, the community 
service and youth activities pro- 
grams, and legislative activity, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars has the 
Ladies Auxiliary to the V. F. W. la- 
boring at its: side. The Auxiliary, 
whose national headquarters are 
also in the V. F. W. Building in 
Kansas City, is comprised of ap- 
proximately 400,000 sisters, daugh- 
ters, mothers or wives of V. F. W. 
members in some 7,000 units all 
over the country. Its national presi- 
dent is Mrs. Agnes Holtz, of Phila- 
delphia. 

The 1955 national encampments 
of the V. F. W. and the Auxiliary 
take place August 28-September 2 
in Boston, Mass. The 1956 meeting 
will be in Dallas, Tex., the 1957 ses- 
sions in Cleveland, O. 








MAJ. GEN. CHAS. I. CAR- 
PENTER, Air Force chief of chap- 
lains: “A check of Air Force en- 
listees at induction centers shows 
that 15 to 28% are religiously 
illiterate, lacking familiarity with 
the 10 Commandments and the 
Lord’s Prayer.” .. . 











Rockford Marines 
(Continued from page 13) 


used to put reservists through their 
paces. Close coordination between 
air and ground teams are renewed 
each year as Marine Air reserves 
of NAS Glenview lend their talent 
to aid Rockford’s Marines in full 
scale infantry training. Full use 
of land mines, booby traps, flame 
throwers and blank ammunition 
for machine guns and rifles add 
a realistic touch to training. 

Training is not the only thing 
Rockford’s Marines excel in either, 
as they pride themselves on being 
first class citizens as well as 
Marines. Community projects are 
attacked with the same vigor as 
a field problem. “Toys for Tots” 
is a campaign planned and exe- 
cuted with the precision of a 
military operation. The campaign 
has as its objective the happiness 
of all the underprivileged children 
of Rockford. 

Activities not counted on the 
reserves busy training schedule is 
their crack rifle and pistol team 
captained by First Lieutenant Gor- 
don Thorpe and Staff Sergeant 
Duane Paulson. At this printing 
the team is completing its ninth 
match without a loss. Captain Ferd 
Aramovich, the commanding officer, 
said plans to build a new indoor 
rifle and pistol range in spring of 
this year will help both training 
and marksmanship. Judo classes for 
reserves are both interesting and 
practical. Staff Sergeant Richard 
Collier, holder of the Brown Belt 
and a member of the inspector- 
instructor staff, instructs along with 
Staff Sergeant Jenulevich. 

Both officers and men of Rock- 
ford’s reserves can be proud of 
past training records and are now 
looking forward to flying to Camp 
Pendleton, Oceanside, California, 
for two (2) weeks summer training 
in July. The protection of our free- 
dom today is no less of a job for 
individuals than it was for our fore- 
fathers in 1776, 1812, 1950 or now, 
and despite all the weapons of 
modern warfare, the basic deter- 
mining factor of any conflict will 
be the caliber of the men involved. 
Rockford has such men as these 
in its own U.S. Marine Corps 
Reserve. 








HAROLD E. TALBOTT, Sec- 
retary of Air Force, pointing to 
danger in present high turnover 
of trained AF personnel: “If our 
people want to survive, it is up to 
them to make life more attractive 
to the men who are trying to pro- 
tect them. We accomplish nothing 
by spending billions for equip- 
ment and only nickels for profes- 
sional skill.” .. . 











Miniature Fighters 
Test Nylon Barrier 


Miniature, non-flying jet fighters, 
one-tenth the size of the F-86 Sabre 
and F-89 Scorpion yet capable of 
“ground speeds” of 110 knots, have 
been constructed by All American 
Engineering Co., Wilmington, Del., 
to test the ability of nylon nets to 
halt safely full-size jets that run 
out of runway. 

The nylon barrier used in the 
tests, like the pint-sized jets, is also 
constructed to one-tenth scale. The 
full-size barrier, dubbed “the rab- 
bit catcher,” will resemble a huge 
tennis net, and will stretch across 
the end of the runway. Jet pilots 
who need more runway than is 
available—either through overshoot- 
ing, inability to become airborne, or 
any other emergency condition- 
will plow into the net, stretch it for- 
ward in front of them, and come 
to a halt, without damage to the 
plane of the barrier. 

In the dynamic scale model trials 
now underway at the firm’s George- 
town, Del., test base, the “jets” are 
shot forward from a specially de- 
signed catapult to simulate actual 
landing speeds as they race into the 
barrier. The current tests, con- 
ducted at a fraction of the cost re- 
quired for trials with full-size 
planes, are expected to eliminate 
any bugs the system may have be- 
fore the large net is subjected to 
test. 

All American Engineering, which 
developed the first such safety de- 
vice for aircraft a decade ago, 8 
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working under an Air Force Air 
Material Command contract to de- 
sign, fabricate and test a practical 
barrier for high-speed jet planes. 
The military project officer on the 
work is Capt. John E. Snow of the 
Wright Field Equipment Labora- 
tory who pioneered the use of simi- 
lar devices in Korea. 


AFTER YOU, DEAR GASTON 


Of the 38,300 persons killed on 
U.S. highways in 1953, the primary 
cause of death has been determined 
to be excessive speed. In second place 
the cause of traffic fatalities was failure 
to give another car right of way. 


How Armies Operate 
(Continued from page 11) 


units. (They checked with the 
supervisor, but not with the chief 
engineer, who was in a city a thou- 
sand miles away.) Within a day 
they located a break-down in a 
common but crucial component 
which was being made by a new, 
experimental process. 

Meanwhile, the military liaison 
officer, who had made friends with 
the plant superintendent and also 
with a number of engineers in other 
plants in town, got in touch with 
an engineer-who-knew-a-purchaser- 
who-knew-a-supplier who located 
an alternate source of supply, and 
had the assembly line rolling again 
within two days. While the plant 
superintendent was not directly in- 
volved in this action, his respect for 
the liaison officer was by no means 
irrelevant. Formally, he would have 
been entirely within his authority to 
veto such an irregular arrangement, 
until his own purchasing and busi- 
ness departments could check every 
angle. Resnecting the officer’s judg- 
ment, and liking him, he backed the 
move until a permanent solution 
could be found. Fortunately, and 
rather typically, the new supplier 
went out of his way to meet the 
sudden demand, with no effort to 
make a bigger profit out of the 
emergency. 

In this, as in many similar in- 
stances, men of good will and good 
judgment improvise new solutions 
to pressing problems which the of- 
ficial system would handle slowly 
or not at all. They use every hour, 
every skill, every friendship that 
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may help; and if they have built 
their skills and their friendships 
well, they earn the praise of the 
official system when it finally 
catches up to the situation. 


The Personal Factor in the 
Informal Structure 


Needless to say, a man without 
friends, without other men’s re- 
spect, or without imagination, is in 
no position to cope with even his 
formal duties in a wholly effective 
way, let alone emergencies. In 
everyday life, in the services or in 
industry, one finds an occasional 
general or sergeant, admiral or 
bos’n, who gets credit for ideas and 
actions that are other men’s work. 
This may seem irrelevant to the 
practical working of the organiza- 
tion, until someone higher up acts 
on the assumption that the official 
system is the actual, functioning 
system. 

For example, there was a naval 
officer in one of our wars who was 
a fine, fighting tactician but a stub- 
born, short-sighted strategist. His 
strategic thinking had been done — 
and brilliantly done — by his staff 
officers, in the early stages of the 
war. Asa result, he was promoted 
to a command with broad strategic 
powers. Unfortunately, the higher 
echelon apparently was unaware of 
the informal system that had pre- 
viously been producing the “C.O.’s” 
results. His staff strategists were 
not moved with him. Instead, he 
was Officially encouraged to make 
his own strategic decisions. He did: 
and the results cost us several ships 
on one occasion. On another, the 
result would have been a maior 
disaster if the enemy commander 
had not considered it imnossible 
that our commander could be so 
incredibly stupid in disnosing his 
forces. Only this disbelief caused 
the enemy to abstain from action, 
and thus prevented catastrophic 
losses to our forces. Clearly, it 
would have been well to get a 
realistic picture of who conceived 
the good strategy in earlier years. 





DILEMMA 


Mother to 5-vear-old son: “Daddv and 
I won't be home tonight, Timmv. Do vou 
want to sleep alone or with the nurse?” 

Jimmy (after some deliberation): “What 
would you do, Daddy?” 


Near-disaster was here the conse- 
quence of top echelon ignorance — 
or ignoring — of the informal sys- 
tem, which had previously taken 
care of things well. 


The Informal System Often 
Implements the Formal System 


However, there is a more usual 
circumstance in which the actual 
operation of a group is different 
from the official story. It represents 
a kind of blend of the first two 
conditions, although without any 
personal shortcomings necessarily 
in the picture. This is when new 
or different job demands arise, and 
are informally sorted out by the 
group on the basis of who is best 
qualified to perform each function, 
regardless of official assignments. 
We have all doubtless had personal 
experience in “trading jobs” tem- 
porarily with a fellow serviceman 
or co-worker. The “radio techni- 
cian” who writes well may be 
drafted to prepare a manual, while 
a communications officer who was 
a radio “ham” in civilian life, and is 
actually more skilled at electronics, 
may keep the radio tech’s equip- 
ment checked and running well. 











KNIGHT 
ENGINEERS 
OFFER... 


EXPERIENCED 


MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 
AND SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


To Armed Forces Management 





Knight experience is based on the suc- 
cessful completion of approximately 
500 assignments in a variety of 
specialized fields 


@ Financial Management « Industrial 
Funds « Standard Costs » Budgeting 


@ Management Controls « Inventory 
Control * Production Control « Reporting 


e Paperwork Management Records 
Management « Procedures Improvement « 
Work Simplification 

e Plant Engineering « Plant Layout and 
Design * Materials Handling * Manufac- 
turing Methods 


If your operation will benefit by the use 
of these highly specialized skills, write 
to the Knight organization and a repre- 
sentative will call at your convenience. 


LESTER 6. KNIGHT & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Chicago Washington,D.C. New York,N.Y. 
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Ideally, the official system would 
assign every man to the job he can 
do best. However, the relative 
skills and interests of men thrown 
together in a new group are almost 
impossible to predict or control per- 
fectly, in many practical situations. 
Consequently, much of industry's 
and the services’ work is done by 
just this informal trading of respon- 
sibilities, as the members of a group 
get to know each other. Done by 
sensible men, it can be much more 
efficient than any abstract system 
worked out on paper by someone 
who does not know that particular 
group of men. As long as the official 
purposes of the organization are 
achieved, such rearrangements can 
be not only acceptable but actually 
more desirable than going rigidly 
“by the book.” 


The Informal Structure Expresses 
Men’s True Feelings 


Parallel with the job-perform- 
ances which an official system 
specifies, and which an informal 
system can often augment, a key 
element in any group's functioning 
is the way its members feel toward 
one another. Here is the particular 
place where regulations propose but 
man disposes. No power on earth 
can force a private to respect an 
incompetent captain, or a captain 
to respect an irresponsible or cow- 
ardly private. Regulations presume 
that certain attitudes automatically 
accompany status. For example, 
every non-com or officer is officially 
described as commanding the re- 
spect of the men under him. Regu- 
lations can insure surface conform- 
ity to “respectful” behavior. What 
they cannot, in the nature of things, 
guarantee is that every man will 
fee] personal respect toward every- 
one.above him. Yet it is this per- 
sonal feeling which makes the 
world of difference between me- 
chanical obedience to the letter of 
the law, and that active, willing 
respect which makes men give their 
utmost to aman they honor. 

Moreover, as many men recog- 
nize, the surest way to drive a 
“chicken” superior to distraction is 
to adhere utterly to the letter of 
regulations, and do nothing else. 
This is possible because at any level 
effective groun effort requires some 
initiative and thought on every 
man’s part. In practice, of course, 
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this is not usually as “safe” as it 
sounds, for even the rule-book 
executive or military man, if frus- 
trated sufficiently, will himself de- 
part from regulations. And so long 
as R.H.I.P. obtains in civil and 
military life, the man with higher 
status can bend more rules than the 
man with lower status; and he can 
frequently make things hot for the 
lower ranks whether or not they 
have officially incurred punishment. 

Nonetheless, even in the tightest 
rule-bound system, the degree of 
active obedience and cooperation a 
man commands is strongly affected 
by the degree of personal liking 
and/or respect which he inspires 
in the other men. Factory worker 
or ship’s captain, plane commander 
or infantry corporal, a man may be 
officially insured of some minimal 
standard of civil treatment; but any- 
thing more, he must earn by ethical 
reasonable treatment of those 
around him. An infantry platoon 
in combat does not have to shoot a 
hated lieutenant, or private. They 
may achieve the same end simply 
by not rushing to the rescue above 
and beyond the call of duty when 
he gets into danger. Conversely, a 
well-loved man who falls into peril 
can inspire heroic efforts by his 
fellows, at so grave a risk of life 
that no regulation could ever de- 
mand such risks. 

In the last analysis, since no nor- 
mal, healthy man can live entirely 
unto himself, among the most hu- 
manly effective sanctions a group 
exerts are the wholly informal re- 
wards and punishments it bestows. 
Comradeship, pride in unit, extra 
effort for a friend, on the battlefield 
or in the factory, these are some of 
the “intangible” but vital rewards 
men want and give. “Riding,” 

















silent but visible hate or disgust, 
“sending a man to Coventry,” these 
are some of the punishments which 
no regulation can fend from a man 
who fails his fellow men through 
selfishness, cowardice, arrogance, 
or unrepentant sloth. 


It is this element, above all, of the 
informal workings of a group which 
determines the morale and _ the 
willing spirit of the unit. A dis- 
gruntled department in a factory 
can severely lower output. A re- 
sentful squad can make life danger- 
ous for other squads in an infantry 
line. The best work groups and the 
best fighting units have an informal 
but intense sense of “one for all and 
all for one” which no formal system 
can alone inspire. ‘ 


To Mesh or Not To Mesh 


Thus, in the last analysis, the 
effectiveness of any organized 
group depends not on one but on 
two internal systems. The official 
structure defines each man’s major 
role and the main acts he should 
routinely perform. If this system 
is confused, or if there is provision 
only for communication downward, 
not upward, confusion, command 
ignorance and trouble are likely to 
set in. A rational, comprehensive 
official structure is essential for any 
organized group. It should also 
offer sensible, approved ways for 
attacking unforeseen issues, since it 
cannot pre-solve every problem, we 
humans being somewhat less than 
god-like in our vision. 

In addition, there will always be 
an informal structure in every or- 
ganization: the way things really 
get done. In an efficient, smooth- 
running company or unit, one often 
finds that these two structures are 
almost identical. The men who are 
officially charged with authority are 
those most respected and looked- 
to for decisions. The skills officially 
required of each man are well 
matched to his abilities and his in- 
terest. 


Two different situations are pos- 
sible, though, where there is 4 
marked discrepancy between the 
official structure and the informal, 
operating structure. In the one 
case, there may be serious conflict 
and inefficiency; in the other, har- 
mony and smooth functioning. 


Where problems arise, it is usu- 
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ally because the leaders, or higher 
commands, are either ignorant of 
the discrepancy or try to wipe it 
out by force without understanding 
why the informal system has grown 
up to supplement or correct errors 
in the rule-book. (Some informal 
procedures may be just plain con- 
trary to official objectives. These 
are usually recognized as illegal or 
improper by the men themselves, 
and firm, reasonable correction is 
seldom taken amiss for long.) 
Where a group is functioning 
well on an informal basis that ig- 
nores or bypasses the formal system, 
this is usually a sign that “the book” 
is overdue for a revision, to bring 
it in line with what are obviously 
workable relationship and proced- 
ures, appropriate to the formal 
objectives, if not to the old rules. 


Mapping the Real Structure of an 
Organization 


In order to work intelligently 
with, or in, any group of men, it is 
well to find out both the official 
structure and the informal one. 
Who is “the man to see” to get a 
procurement problem handled? Is 
it the purchasing officers, or is it 
someone who has no official con- 
nection with procurement? Who 
are the informal leaders of each 
unit — the ones men turn to when 
an actual decision is at stake? Who 
really gets the results in production 
planning; in expediting; in en- 
gineering; in personnel issues? 

It may or may not be the man 
who has the formal title. If it is 
not, it is still wise to observe official 
channels, in order to sustain each 
man’s self-respect; but it is also 
usually wise to find informal ways 
to establish connections within the 
unofficial network. For the indi- 
vidual moving into a new outfit, 
personal observation and an open 
ear are generally the best and only 
ways of finding out how things 
work 


However, a group or an entire 


orgaiization can often study itself 


with profit, by more systematic 
means. Basically, there are three 
main approaches to this question of 
mapping an organization. The first 
's to study each individual and 
then put these facts together into a 
picture of the unit as a functioning 
group. For reasonably small groups, 
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Mirror 


A backwoods mountaineer, find- 
ing a mirror a tourist had lost, 
looked into it and exclaimed, “Well, 
if it ain't my old dad! Never knew 
he had his picture took!” 

He then sneaked into his home 
and hid the mirror in the attic. 

But his slyness did not escape the 
eye of his suspicious wife. That 
night, while he slept, she crept up 
to the attic, looked in the mirror 
and exclaimed, “So that’s the old 
hag he’s been chasin’!” 





such as the executive staff, or a 
single department in a company, 
this has certain unique advantages, 
as will be described below, particu- 
larly when done by techniques that 
get at attitudes and motives as well 
as overt behavior. 

The second method is to do on- 
the-spot observing of the way the 
outfit works. This requires just as 
much skill and expert judgment as 
the first method, for what appears 
to go on and what men say goes on, 
may or may not tell the real story. 
It all hinges on earning the de- 
served confidence of the members 
of the group. 

The third approach is to look 
chiefly to the men’s feelings and 
reactions about each other and 
about the system. (This is covered, 
also, by the first method, if suitable 
procedures are used there.) Sev- 
eral techniques have been devel- 
oped for the purpose by psycholo- 
gists and sociologists working in 
industry and educational research. 

There are “sociometric” ratings of 
each other by the members of the 
group. One special kind used in our 
services are the fitness reports by 
C.O.’s. Another valuable kind, it 
appears, is part of the system of the 
Canadian forces: ratings on superi- 
ors by the men who serve under 
them. (It takes a mature officer 
staff to accept such a procedure, of 


course. ) Combining these two with 
mutual ratings by men at the same 
level, gives a fully rounded picture, 
and usually a very penetrating one, 
of the men who act as the effective 
leaders, who do most of the work, 
who are respected and emulated, 
and so on. A map of the working 
structure of the group can also be 
drawn from such data. 

A second opinion-tapper is the 
morale survey. Several of these are 
in wide use in industry, and furnish 
detailed information on certain as- 
pects of group functioning. Addi- 
tional data may be needed to tell 
why morale is high or low in a given 
respect. 

A third procedure, widely used 
but more subjective than any other 
method unless a verbatim recording 
is kept, is interviewing. This can 
get at men’s feelings about their 
job, their fellow workers, and the 
system. Here, above all, a high 
degree of expert, sophisticated 
judgment is required, since the 
usual result is only the interviewer's 
impression, without any record of 
the evidence on which he based his 
conclusions, or his selection of 
points to consider. 

Finally, a suggestion system, if 
made to work honestly, with real in- 
centives and thorough respect for 
anonymity, can often provide clues 
to what is going on, though never 
a systematic picture of the situation. 


A Case Study 


In order to illustrate one of these 
procedures, let us review a case 
from consulting practice. 
























Recently, a group of us were in- 
vited by the top management group 
of a mid-western manufacturing 
firm to help them achieve as ob- 
jective a picture as possible of their 
individual potentialities, and of 
ways in which they could increase 
the effectiveness of their manage- 
ment system. Needless to say, many 
changes have been made in this de- 
scription so that neither the com- 
pany nor the individuals can be 
identified. In this instance, the 
problem was the not uncommon 
one of a business that had been 
built by one strong man, but now 
was outgrowing its youthful 
“britches.” 


One particular approach to this 
type of situation was to study the 
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personal makeup of each individual 
first, using two easily completed 
forms which permitted intensive 
analysis of personality factors and 
attitudes, as well as intellectual ap- 
titude. Having a vivid picture of 
each executive, the next step was to 
consider the men together, in vari- 
ous combinations, to see both how 
and why they operate as they do 
as an executive group. 

In this instance, the president, a 
dynamic “diamond in the rough,” 
who had lost little or none of his 
vigor at the age of 60, had run a 
one-man show for many years. 
However, in the past ten years, he 
had built upa top staff of extremely 
able men in engineering, manu- 
facturing, and financing. His neph- 
ew, who from an early age had 
worked mightily to prove himself 
capable in his own right, is slated 
to take over the presidency eventu- 
ally. 

As it turned out, the nephew 
showed excellent executive poten- 
tialities. Consciously, he recognized 
this, and was trying to convince 
himself that’ there would be no 
problem when he stepped into the 
top job. The situation was not that 
simple, however, for unconsciously 
the nephew was trying to shape 
himself in his uncle’s image. This 
was his own doing, not the result 
of dictation or pressure from his 
uncle. Actually, the nephew's atti- 
tudes and talents were best ex- 
pressed by a very different style of 
leadership. His uncle had been very 
successful by exercising personal 
leadership in almost every aspect of 
the company’s operation, while 
building warm personal loyalties 
with practically every member of 
his company. The nephew, on the 
other hand, was far more inclined 
to give a great deal of autonomous 
authority to division heads and 
work with them very smoothly in 
harness when policy issues needed 
a decision. 

Despite his conscious self-assur- 
ance, the nephew had the unnec- 
essary and unrealistic feeling that 
unless he could act in the same way 
as his uncle, he would not be doing 
a good job. Actually, this straining 
in a direction that was wrong for 
him, was the only thing that really 
interfered with his learning to exer- 
cise top authority. Moreover, as the 
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president himself clearly recog- 
nized, the nephew’s style of leader- 
ship was actually more appropriate 
to the growing size and complexity 
which the company’s growth had 
brought about. 

Going further, to view the entire 
executive group, it proved possible 
to draw up three organizational 
charts, as rough illustrations of what 
was going on within the executive 
staff. The first, drawn from the 
official job descriptions, was a typi- 
cal, neat, vertical chart of authority 
lines with the president at the top, 
his nephew underneath as vice pres- 
ident, and the other executives at 
the next level in the appropriate di- 
visional boxes. (As an important 
sidelight, it might be noted that the 
other executives*had a genuine re- 
spect and liking for the nephew. 
He had proved himself to them, and 
had demonstrated to them that his 
succession to the presidency was 
not merely a case of nepotism.) In 
any case, this first chart represented 
the way management thought it 
was operating. 

The second chart, based on the 
men’s conception of whom they re- 
ported to, showed a complete cleav- 
age, with two parallel chains of 
command. One chain consisted of 
mature, rational supervisors and ex- 
ecutives who consciously and hon- 
estly defined the lines of authority 
just as official policy stated. The 
other chain included three middle- 
level executives who chose to see 
themselves reporting through a 
non-line executive, by-passing the 
executive vice president, and going 
directly to the president. In two of 
these cases, it was quite obvious 
that the men “chose” their immedi- 
ate boss because his interest and 
duties lav entirely outside their line 
of work. By mentally picking him as 
their supervisor, they could feel free 
to run their own shows without 
“interference” from above. 

In one case, this was relatively 
harmless, for the man did a good, 
conscientious job in his own depart- 
ment. He merely had a compulsive 
necessity to feel that he could “do 
it his way,” if he wanted to. In 
practice, he almost always acted in 
the best interests of the company. 

In the other case, this symptom 
was part of a very different picture. 
This man was basically able in his 


field, but so preoccupied with put- 
ting up a front and inflating his ego 
that he frequently tried to bluff his 
way through new problems instead 
of admitting he did not have a pat 
answer. It was abundantly clear, 
from all the data, that he had an- 
tagonized everyone around him, up 
and down the line. It seemed fur- 
ther likely, as was subsequently 
verified, that he was not doing a 
solidly dependable job even at spots 
where his talent could have made 
him an excellent performer. 

These two men’s wishful “choice” 
of a superior who was not actually 
their boss is an interesting example, 
in itself, of the normal, subjective 
behavior that executives can dis- 
play, just as much as line workers. 
However, it also illustrates the cru- 
cial importance of looking for the 
causes, and all the causes, for a 
man’s behavior; not attacking a 
symptom. The same bit of behavior 
by these two men came from almost 
totally different sets of motives, and 
occurred in context with very differ- 
ent attitudes toward work and very 
different ways of performing. 

The final step was to show how 
the company really operated. This 
was represented by a third chart. 
It was very different from the first 
two pictures. It looked like a wheel, 
with the president at the hub and 
the lines of authority radiating 
singly to each of the executives. In 
short, the president worked with 
each man individually as a problem 
arose in that man’s field; and he 
held central authority firmly in his 
own hands. This worked very well, 
for immediate practical purposes. 
However, as the president, himself, 
said when he discussed the results 
of the initial study, this was the 
chief thing he had to change. He 
recognized that the “next genera- 
tion” of executives below him had 
to get experience in exercising gen- 
uinely autonomous authority in 
their own fields. Only thus could 
they prepare to take over, when the 
president retired. This was a pat- 
ticularly crucial issue for the exec 
utive vice president. 

There were many other facets to 
the picture of this company’s man- 
agement; far too many to discuss 
here. Subsequently, there were also 
a series of personal discussions with 

(Continued on page 36) 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


from the 





Pearl Harbor, Honolulu. Captain 
Martin W. Kehart, 14th Naval Dis- 
trict public works officer, recently 
reported that Navy public works 
projects in Hawaii will total ap- 
proximately $7,440,000 during the 
present fiscal year. In the year end- 
ing last June 30th, more than $5,- 
580,000 was spent on the island by 
the Navy. 

27th Infantry Division, New 
York, N.Y. The 27th Infantry Divi- 
sion is being converted to the 27th 
Armored Division in line with cur- 
rent Army planning which will 
establish the National Guard as 
the first line combat reserve and 
which calls for conversion to armor 
“wherever possible.” 

Fort Benning, Georgia. Construc- 
struction projects totaling more 
than $10 million are scheduled dur- 
ing 1955. The new $8 million hos- 
pital leads the list of projects, one 


of seven, expected to get under 
way during the year. 


Third Marine Aircraft Wing, 
MCAS, Miami, Florida. Colonel 
Maurice N. Fletcher, USMC has 
assumed duties as Inspector of the 
Third Marine Aircraft Wing. Pre- 
viously he was Commanding Off- 
cer of the Marine Aviation Detach- 
ment at the Naval Air Technical 
Training Command in Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Camp Lejeune, North Carolina. 
Colonel M. C. Williams, USMC, 
assumed command of the Eighth 
Marine Regiment, Camp Leieune, 
in colorful ceremonies on the Camp 
parade grounds recently. 

Fort Dix, New Jersey. The 69th 
Infantry Division headquarters will 
participate as one of the three 
simulated corps commands in the 
First Army battle exercise, “Rain- 
drop II,” next month at Camp Kil- 
mer, New Jersey. 

Marietta Transportation Depot, 
Pennsylvania. Storage activities are 
being transferred to the New Cum- 
berland General Depot reducing 
operating costs by $1,500,000. The 
depot at Marietta is the 18th stor- 
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age facility which the Army is in 
the process of closing. Approxi- 
mately 6 of these depots will 
eventually be used by the Air 
Force. Congress is studying the 
feasibility presently on the trans- 
fer of Marietta. 

USS YV 2, Lant Fleet’s Air Force. 
Converted from an LSM, YV 2 was 
commissioned to fill the need for a 
small, economical ship to provide 
drone service. The ship is equipped 
to handle every phase of drone 
operation-launching, directing, re- 
covering and servicing. This tiny 
carrier has a sister ship, the YV 1, 
assigned to the Pacific. 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia. Captain G. F. Beardsley, 
USN, who heads the vast overhaul 
and repair department, announced 
recently that five of his employees, 
who topped a list of 41 candidates 
in a competitive examination, have 
been promoted to the rating of 
Master Mechanic. Those promoted 
were George R. Smith, John L. 
Jensen, Harold W. Hinsinger, Bert 
W. Simmons and Gordon W. 
Chambers. 

138th Ordnance Company, 5th 
Bn., Fort Bliss, Texas. Organized 
in 1952, the 138th Ordnance Com- 
pany, a Corporal guided missile 
support unit, departed recently on 
a permanent-change-of-station from 

White Sands Proving Ground, New 
Mexico, to Fort Bliss, Texas. 

2nd Marine Air Group, Cherry 
Point, North Carolina. A true sky- 
pilot is Lt. (jg) Calvin E. Rains, 
assigned to Marine Air Group 26 
based at New River. A Navy fighter 
pilot in W.W. II, Chaplain Rains 
shifted from a business administra- 
tion course after the war, to theo- 
logical course at Oklahoma Baptist 
University. Officially grounded now 
because of his noncombatant status, 
he is still a popular figure from the 
flight-line to the wide blue yonder. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Cali- 
fornia. Flight tests are being com- 
pleted on the F-102A, a later model 
of the first supersonic all-weather 


interceptor built for the Air Force 
by the San Diego plant of Convair 
Division of General Dynamics Cor- 
poration. It is interesting to note 
that the first flight of the F-102A 
was exactly 117 working days from 
its birth. 

Army-Air Force Exchange Serv- 
ice. Lt. Colonel John W. Gwinn, 
USAF, assumed command of the 
Chicago Regional Office. Prior to 
this assignment Colonel Gwinn was 
Deputy Regional Officer in Atlanta. 


McGuire Air Force Base, New 
Jersey. The Military Air Transport 
Service will begin scheduled oper- 
ations at McGuire AFB late this 
month. The terminal is expected to 
be able to handle 20,000 to 30,000 
passengers a month bound over- 
seas. At present the Atlantic Divi- 
sion of ATS is at Westover Air 
Force Base, which is being taken 
over by the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. 

Fort Belvoir, Virginia (Engineer 
Research & Development Labora- 
tories). A military “family” of small 
industrial gasoline engines will 
serve the Armed Forces if a long 
range development program under- 
way at the laboratory is successful. 
Working closely with industry, the 
Army engineers are developing a 
family of seven engines in the % 
thru 20 horsepower range which 
will eventually replace commercial 
engines in this range. 


Atlanta Regional Office, USA- 
USAF Exchange System. Lt. Col- 
onel Fred S. Florimont has been 
assigned Atlanta Regional Officer 
for the Army and Air Force Ex- 
change Service. Major General H. 
L. Peckham, PX Chief in making 
the announcement, praised Colonel 
Florimont and pointed to a long 
line of experience in exchange 
operation. 


Big Woim 

The soldier was from Brooklyn 
and was on maneuvers in Oregon. 
Finding that he had a few minutes 
to himself he strolled out into the 
near-bv woods and returned with 
several rattlesnake rattles. 

“Where in the world did you get 
them?” asked one of his alarmed 
pals. 

“Easy,” 
Brooklvn, 
woim.” 


replied the lad from 
“IT got them off a big 
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How Armies Operate 
(Continued from page 34) 
several of the executives, at their 
request. These covered topics of 
interest in their careers; personal 
problems, where they saw a con- 
nection with their job success; and, 
in one or two instances, the impact 
of their style of living and working 
on their long-range physical health 
—such as the prevention of cardiac 
stress where warning signals had 
occurred or seemed likely to occur. 


Conclusion 

To return to the openin g sentence 
of this report: a great man is usually 
one who fuses the formal and in- 
formal systems, leading both by 
personal persuasion and by offici al 
status which he has earned. How- 
ever, at the many times and points 
where the formal system won't work 
perfectly, it is a wise man who 
knows how things really get done: 
the informal sy stem which operates 
within every formal social or ganiza- 
tion. And since results are only pro- 
duced by people, the best route to 
the goal usually lies within the 
informal but effective relationships 
men work out among themselves 
for getting the job done. 


Summary 


1. There are normally two oper- 


ating systems in any organized 
human group: the formal system 
and the informal system. Both have 
necessary functions. The informal 
structure includes the way things 
are actually done, the kinds and 
lines of communication that are 
used practice, and the actual 
working relationships of the mem- 
bers of the group. 

2. Normally, there are some dis- 
crepancies between the formal and 
informal system, although in the 
ideal situation they would be iden- 
tical. If the informal system 
achieves the formal objectives of 
the group, it is by definition a 
“good” system, and may arise be- 
cause the rule-book is outdated. In 
any case, informal systems arise 
from inherent limitations of formal 
systems. First, no set of regulations 
can adequately foresee all future 
contingencies. Secondly, it is the 
will and judgment of the snecific 
man in an official role which deter- 
mines if that role will be well or 
poorly executed; no system can 
automatically guarantee this. 
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3. The informal structure is 
shaped by, and expresses, the per- 
sonal respect, liking and coopera- 
tion which the members give or 
withhold from one another. It de- 
termines morale, and thereby deter- 
mines the degree of active, willing 
effort the group will devote toward 
official objectives. Because it in- 
volves the deepest feelings, informal 
interaction creates many of the 
strongest incentives and punish- 
ments a human being experiences. 

4. The informal structure defines 
man-to-man relations, group com- 
position, role-assignments, and lines 
of communication, just as the form- 
al structure does. However, because 
it is set up by the active choice of 
its members, it is more flexible and 
more changeable. It generally 
adapts more closely to the relative 
skills and personalities of its mem- 
bers than can an official system. 
This is probably one reason why 
most experimentation is first done 
informally, and only later adopted 
within the formal structure. 


5. Command decisions—or staff 
decisions, for that matter—which 
unquestioningly assume that the of. 
ficial system is the actual operative 
system, can end in serious malfune- 
tion, if the real, informal system gets 
things done in different ways or 
through different men than are 
formally prescribed. 

6. .Consequently, an individual 
or a management group can gener- 
ally profit considerably from a study 
of the way things really work: ina 
plant, in a school, or in a military 
unit. (Expedient “operators” know 
this, but their selfish motivation is 
usually exposed and walled off, 
sooner or later, in any sound organi- 
zation. ) 

7. A number of powerful meth- 
ods have quite recently emerged 
from psychological and sociological 
research, for identifying both the 
how and the why of a group’s actual 
pattern of operation. Used wisely, 
these methods can economically 
furnish valuable knowledge for liai- 
son or command decisions. 


ERVICE 
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Army Information School, Fort 
Slocum, N. Y. 263 men and women 
from nation-wide Army and Air 
Force installations together with 
seven foreign students will gradu- 
ate early this month from the Army 
Information School. This is the 
third group to attend the school 
since its redesignation from the 
Armed Forces Information School 
last April. 

Air Force Academy, Denver, 
Colorado. Approximately six times 
as many nominations and applica- 
tions for appointment as can be 
handled this year have been re- 
ceived. Of the total received, 1813, 
only 300 cadets will be selected. 

Fort Benning, Georgia. Recently 
graduated from a three-weeks joint 
Police School for Military Police- 
men and Civilian Law Enforce- 
ment Officials, conducted under the 
supervision of the Provost Mar- 
shal’s office, were 13 Phoenix City 
Alabama, policemen and 19 Fort 
Benning MP’s. 





West Point of the WACS, Fort 
McClellan, Alabama. Sixteen “off- 
cers and ladies” were graduated 
recently and became the first to 
complete the course at the new 
“West Point of the WACS,” at the 
WAC center dedicated at Fort Me- 
Clellan last September. In colorful 
ceremonies the “bar-pinning” was 
attended by high military officers 
and the 1,500 WAC personnel as- 
signed to the center. 

Army War College, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania. Five Army 
officers from Peru were _ recent 
visitors at the Army War College 
observing the operation of the 
Army’s highest educational institu- 
tion. The interested guests toured 
the school and were briefed on the 
methods of instruction utilized in 
the curriculum of the college. 

7330th Flying Training Wing, 
Germany. The 7330th Wing, con- 
manded by Colonel Mark H. Vit- 
zant, Jr., USAF, with headquarters 
near Munich and operating a flying 
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training school for MDAP pilots, 
has another mission. A school to 
train MDAP students in radar, 
radio and jet engine maintenance 
has been added, and will be 
located in the Kaufbeuren Kaser- 
ene, formerly a U.S. Army rehabili- 
tation center. 

Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, 
Texas. During the year of 1954 
five classes were graduated from 
the Base Level Management 
School. Mr. Charles Galbraith, 
school director, has brought man- 
agement concepts and techniques 
to more than 100 graduates. 

Boston Army Base, Boston, Mass. 
The First Army Financial Manage- 


| ment Indoctrination program was 


held at the Boston Army Base last 
month, to acquaint personnel with 
the objectives of the program. Per- 
sonnel from all Army installations 
in the First Army Area were pres- 
ent. 


CALLER 


The rising film star had been away 
from home for several weeks. Discover- 
ing that he would be delayed for several 
more hours, he decided to phone his 
beautiful wife. She happened to be in 
the bath at the time, so the newly-en- 
gaged maid answered the phone. 


“Tell your mistress I won’t arrive until 
11 o'clock,” the film star said. “Tell her 
to go to bed and wait for me.” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the maid. 
“And who shall I say called?” 





Book Reviews 


by D. D. Corrigan 


Commanding Performance 


“CAVALRY OF THE SKY, The 
Story of U.S. Marine Combat 
Helicopters,” by Lynn Montross 
(Harper & Brothers, 270 pages). 


General Lemuel C. Sheppard, Jr., 
USMC, Commandant of the U:S. 
Marine Corps, says, “the Marine 
Corps, with our skilled close air 
support and our own helicopters to 
pave the way for the amphibious 
landing, is capable of following up 
an atomic attack with the most 
powerful assault punch possessed 
by any nation in the world today.” 


With the advent of atomic 
weapons, the Marine Corps re- 
evaluated the landing force proce- 
dures and added new amphibious 
tactics of dispersion by troop-carry- 
ing helicopter and vertical land- 
ings. During the Korean War, 
Marine helicopters evacuated or 
rescued ten thousand men from 
behind the enemy lines. Effective 
battle operations were completed 
by helicopter troop lifts, supply 
missions, and command flights. 

The readable and engrossing 
story of the growth of Marine heli- 











THE GLOW WITHIN 
by Berton Braley 

Asked how he succeeded in making 
a thing of clean, shining beauty out 
of a rusty, filthy old tugboat engine, 
the Negro engineer said, “Well, it’s 

this way—I got glory.” 
—Archibald Rutledge 


Oh, you gotta get a glory 
In the work you do; 
A hallelujah chorus 
In the heart of you. 
Paint, or tell a story, 
Sing, or shovel coal, 
Bui you gotta get a glory, 
Or the job lacks soul. 


Oh, Lord, give me a glory. 
Is it much to give? 

For you gotta get a glory 
Or you just don’t live! 


The Great, whose shining labors 
Make our pulses throb, 


Were men who got a glory 
In their daily job. 

The battle might be gory 
And the odds unfair, 

But the men who got a glory 
Never knew despair. 


Oh, Lord, give me a glory. 
When all else is gone, 
If you've only got a glory 

You can still go on! 


To those who get a glory 
It is like the sun, 
And you can see it glowing 
Through the work they’ve done. 
Oh, fame is transitory, 
Riches fade away, 
But when you get a glory 
It is there to stay. 


Oh, Lord, give me a glory 
And a workman’s pride, 

For you gotta get a glory 
Or youre dead inside] 
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copter combat techniques and tac- 
tics during the last few years is 
ably told by Lynn Montross. 


To the Point 


“HANDBOOK OF MODERN AC- 
COUNTING THEORY,” edited 
by Morton Backer (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 620 pages, $9.25). 


In the Armed Forces, as well as 
in industry, an increasing number 
of accounting reports are being cir- 
culated. Anyone who comes in con- 
tact with accounting data should 
benefit from “an understanding of 
the underlying principles, objec- 
tives, uses, and limitations of ac- 
counting,” the goal of this book. 


Twenty-one leaders of the 
accounting world—professors and 
practitioners—have teamed together 
to write this handbook exploring 
the broader phases of accounting. 
Thoroughly explained is the rela- 
tion of accounting to economics, 
law, management, labor, and gov- 
ernment. Answers are given to 
problems of income determination, 
cost concepts, report presentation, 
protection and utilization of assets, 
and conformance to governmental 
regulations. Professional ethics, ac- 
counting education and training, 
and accounting societies are also 
discussed. 

Emphasis throughout the book is 
placed on areas of controversy. Ac- 
cepted principles and divergent 
views are both clarified. Frequent 
references to other accounting liter- 
ature, such as the publications of 
the American Institute of Accounts 
and the American Accounting As- 
sociation, make this a valuable 
source of accounting information. 


Passport to Comprehension 
“THE MANAGEMENT PROC- 

ESS,” Department of the Air 

Force (AF Manual 25-1, 107 

pages). 

Hats off and congratulations to 
the Air Force for this timely and 
judicious manual. By this publica- 
tion, the Air Force is recognizing 
the necessity of good management, 
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because the effectiveness of a given 
operational system is judged by the 
character of performance which it 
achieves. 

The purpose of this manual is to 
assist commanders and senior staff 
officers in understanding and crea- 
tively applying good management 
within the Air Force. Its funda- 
mental theme is that good manage- 
ment is a prerequisite to efficiency. 

Clear definitions and _ clarifica- 
tion of objectives are given in con- 
cise form. For example; An opera- 
tion is undertaken to achieve some 
goal or objective. An objective is 
“something” to be attained, and the 
responsibility is assigned to one 
person. The first job of any man- 
ager is to determine what gave rise 
to this desire to do something and 
what results should satisfy this de- 
sire. 


Essentials of Defining a Broad 
Objective 
1. Determine where the assignment 
fits in the role of the Air Force and 
its over-all mission and the mission 
of the echelons immediately above 
by determining: 

a. The specific purposes of the 

assignment. 

b. Its place in larger activities. 

c. Its relation to current plans, 

policies, and orders. 

d. Relative priority of its claims 

on resources. 
2. Determine what the assignment 
will contribute to the overall mis- 
sion of the Air Force, by determin- 
ing: 

a. Reasons for undertaking the 

particular activity. 

b. Results expected. 

c. Possible alternate objectives.” 

In the Air Force there are numer- 
ous specific objectives such as, 
management of financial budget 
preparation, of supplies, of person- 
nel, of man power, of intelligence, 
of installations, of security, of rec- 
ords, of disposal of trash, of promo- 
tions, of flight operations, of office 
equipment, etc. 

Similar essentials are detailed 
about planning, organizing, coordi- 
nating, directing, and controlling. 
The role of communication in man- 
agement and the place of human 
relations in management are clearly 
analyzed. 

A salute to the Air Force for their 
concern with the managerial proc- 
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ss, leading to the betterment of 
management in the Air Force. The 
ideas set forth and the broad objec- 
tives of “The Management Proc- 
ess” could be utilized by anyone 
interested in good management. 


A New Approach 
“EXECUTIVE SKILLS: What 
Makes a Good Administrator?”, 
by Robert L. Katz (Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administra- 

tion, 16 pages, Gratis). 


There has been much focus on 
the problem of discovering and de- 
veloping administrators, and less 
emphasis placed on what is a good 
administrator. 


Mr. Katz analyzes and gives 
examples of the three skills he feels 
are most important—technical, hu- 
man, and conceptual. “This three- 
skill approach emphasizes that 
good administrators are not neces- 
sarily born; they may be developed. 
It synthesizes many isolated traits 
considered common to successful 
administrators in an effort to pro- 
vide a useful way of looking at 
the administrative process. By help- 
ing to identify the skills most 
needed at various levels of respon- 
sibility, it may prove useful in the 
selection, training and promotion 
of executives.” 


Readers may obtain their free 
copy of “Executive Skills,” by writ- 
ing to ARMED FORCES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 121 North Madison 
Street, Rockford, Illinois. 


Tales of the Brobdingnagians 
“OUR ARMY ENGINEERS,” by 








WALTER REUTHER, presi- 
dent CIO: “If you asked indus- 
trial workers to work in plants as 
antiquated as our schools, you 
would have a picket line in the 
morning. . . . There must be some- 
thing wrong with the moral fiber 
of a people willing to pay more 
for a week of war than for a year 
of education.” 











Irving Crump (Dodd, Mead & 

Company, 274 pages). 

As most organizations now real. 
ize, united effort and co-ordination 
produces the best results. Each 
man should know not just his own 
job, but should understand the 
policy, plans, and tasks of inter- 
related groups. Members of the 
Armed Forces will be interested in 
“Our Army Engineers,” not a his. 
tory of the Corps of Engineers, but 
a story of the important achieve. 
ments done by the Corps in times 
of war and peace. 


The great deeds performed by 
the Corps of Engineers in the Pusan 
Perimeter were a far cry from the 
days of the early beginning of the 
Corps. The breastwork plans of 
Bunker and Breed’s hill were drawn 
up and executed by Colonel Rich- 
ard Gridley, Chief Engineer in the 
New England Army. There were 
no trained troops under his direc- 
tion that famous night, only volun. 
teers. Later he was appointed Chief 
Engineer of the “Grand Army” by 
the same Continental Congress that 
appointed Washington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 


It was Thomas Jefferson who first 
seriously considered the vast peace: 
time work that the Corps of Engi- 
neers could do to help develop the 
country. Exploring, surveying, and 
knowing the resources of the land 
benefited future Americans. Civil 
works such as construction of navi- 
gation and power dams, developing 
water ways, expanding coastal har- 
bors, and the building of | the 
Panama Canal are equaled by 
military tasks such as the swift 
reconstruction of ruined European 
seaports, the making of the airfields 
in South Pacific jungles, and the 
big job of clearing landing ap 
proaches and underwater areas 80 
troops could come ashore at Nor 
mandy. 


The Academy at West Point was 
under the command of the Chief 
of Engineers from the time of it 
establishment in 1802 until 1866 
In 1919 the Engineer School was 
transferred to Fort Belvoir, Vit 
ginia, where it became part of the 
Engineer Center. Here the layman 
is developed into an able military 
engineering soldier. His studies it- 
corporate specialized knowledge of 
floating, trestle, air-borne, and alu- 
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| minum foot bridges. Mine warfare, 


demolition charges, camouflage, 


cartographic drafting, and construc- 
tion supervision are only a few of 
the subjects studied. 


The major achievements of the 
Corps of Engineers follow closely 
the history of America. The Corps 
was of utmost importance in the 
battle for Mexico City. In 1853 a 
detachment of men from the Corps 
assisted the surveying party route 
the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. The trail to the West was 
widened by the building of bridges 
and roads. The Civil War became 
a war of movement, and engineers 
were urgently needed. The chal- 
lenge of inland waterways resulted 
in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
and the Erie Canal. The largest 
earth dams in the world have been 
constructed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. Under their control, the 
Mississippi River is restrained and 
the route made navigable. 

The Monongahela’s facilities 
have been increased so greatly that 
this river now handles more traffic 
than the Panama Canal. Atomic 
plants are giving a big boost to the 
Ohio River through generating 
plants and coal _ transportation. 
While part of the Corps of Engi- 
neers was constructing the Panama 
Canal, other detachments were 
raising the “Maine” to determine 
if it was sunk by an internal or 
external explosion. 

The Engineer Amphibian Units 
are specially instructed in carrying 
out invasions from ship-to-shore. 
In the South Pacific 4,500,000 
troops were taken across the 
beaches in 147. assault landings. 
From D-Day to V-E Day, 241 air- 
fields in the European area were 
tehabilitated. The Alcan Highway 
proved to be as successful as Oper- 
ation Blue Jay, the airbase at the 
top of the world in Greenland. 


Mr. Crump is well remembered 
for hi previous books, “Our United 
States Secret Service,” “Our Ma- 
tines,’ and “Our Tanker Fleet.” 
Members of the Armed Forces will 
be interested in “Our Army Engi- 
neers. as it is understood that this 
book is not a complete, detailed 
history of the Corps of Engineers, 
but a record of some of their aims 
and achievements. 
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Recommended Reading 
“INDEX-Digest and Annotations to 
the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice,” by Col. Lee S. Tillotson, 
USA-Ret. (Military Service Pub- 
lishing Co.). 
The new, third edition of opin- 
ions and decisions on UCMJ. 
“HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL 


LEADER,” by A. Uris (McGraw- | 


Hill, 238 pages, $3.50). 

The editor of the Research In- 
stitute of America covers the three 
basic techniques—autocratic, demo- 
cratic, and free rein. Self-analysis 
and evaluation quizzes are in- 
cluded. 

“ITS EASY TO SPELL,” by Lt. 
Col. Patrick H. Hodgkin (Culver 
Press, 76 pages, $1.00). 

The senior instructor in the 
English Department at Culver Mil- 
itary Academy has subtitled his 
book, “A Manual for Those Who 
Have Not Found It Is.” 


“IWO JIMA: AMPHIBIOUS 
EPIC,” by Lt. Col. Whitman 
S. Bartley, USMC (Historical 
Branch, G-3 Division, Head- 
quarters, U. S. Marine Corps, 253 
pages). 

Here is the thirteenth in a series 
of historical monographs _present- 
ing a factual account of Marine 
operations during World War II. 





HUNTER'S TEN 
COMMANDMENTS 


1. Thou shalt not carry a loaded 
gun in a vehicle. 

2. Thou shalt not release the “safety 
catch” until ready to shoot. 

8. Thou shalt not fire without first 
inspecting the barrel and breech to 
see that it is clear. 

4. Thou shalt not pull or slide a 
gun through a fence. 

5. Thou shalt not lay a loaded gun 
down in a boat or lift it from a boat 
by the barrel. 

6. Thou shalt not lean a loaded gun 
against a tree, fence or building. 

7. Thou shalt not shoot at uniden- 
tified nor indistinct objects. 

8. Thou shalt not shoot at game 
until you're sure the line of fire is 
clear. 

9. Thou shalt practice every pre- 


caution at all times, being always | 


aware of where the gun muzzle is 
pointing. 

10. Thou shalt not return from the 
hunt with a loaded gun and shall not 
leave your gun or shells near a stove, 
fireplace or other fire. 








FIRST 
CHOICE? 


Every military base has expressed 
preference for FEDERAL’S Beacon Ray 
light over any other form of warning 
signal for emergency vehicles. 





















































Provisions have apparently been 
made so these can be purchased lo- 
cally, without having to go through 
Washington. Bases throughout the 
country are equipping crash trucks, 
fire trucks, ambulances and various 
patrol cars with this 100% reliable 
signal. 


Purchases may be limited to one or 
two at a time but repeat orders fol- 
low as rapidly as possible. 


You have SEEN IT! 
Do you HAVE IT? 
You will WANT IT! 
Why not GET IT? 


Write for literature on FEDERAL Bea- 
con Ray lights and Coaster sirens. 


33°)3'9 15 SIGN 
and R3(¢c7, 7:¥5 


Corporation 


formerly: Federal Enterprises, Inc. 


8739 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 








For more facts request No. 78 on reply card 
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grees of tip-back at ground level 
















has recently been announced by “ 
the Tractomotive Corporation fo * "<“ 
its TL-12 Tracto-Loader. This ma. handles 
jor improvement in the design of drun ris 
4 2 the four wheel drive, one cubic a P 
’ a ahiata ard loader affords many advan. 
design ed lo del FTL, a including easier a faster orga 
pro dact 10 ii lb ts loading as well as larger loads. = 
Hi i BLA hi For more facts request No. 3 on reply card, For mo 
BEE LINE COMPANY. The WEI 
As a service to OPERATING DEPARTMENTS and PURCHASING new Bee Line Tire-Rounder is de. RATIC 
OFFICERS, ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT will provide you with signed to produce better results, in § photog 


a selected list of manufacturers’ products. 

A Products Information Library has been established and descriptive 
literature, catalogues, and reference material is available to you without 
cost or obligation. The firms have been carefully selected, have a high 
standing in their respective line, and deserve consideration. They are NOT, 
in each case, advertisers in ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT, but each 
offers you a service or product which we feel will be helpful in your oper- 
ation. Operating and Purchasing departments are respectfully urged to 
take advantage of this service. 








less time, and is guaranteed to give 
a better, smoother riding condition 
with greater tire mileage. Precision 
rounding is produced in less than 5 
minutes per tire, and can quickly 
be set up without removing wheels. 
Maintenance Officers will be inter- 
ested in this inexpensive and well 


constructed tire-rounder. 
For more facts request No. 4 on reply card. 


W. S. DARLEY & COMPANY. 

















How to Use Armed Forces Management’s Library— This 50-year-old organization spe- and c¢ 
Inserted in this issue, a postage free card is provided for your con- cializing in Police and Fire supplies f= Weber 
venience in requesting descriptive and informative literat This will b has a new catalog No. 150-for Pos Boeing 
% g P ative iverature, * is wim 0€ Engineers, Fire Marshals and Pro port pr 
forwarded to you, without obligation. Many cost saving ideas are gen- vost Marshals. In addition to the a 
erated by Operating Departments that have referenced information on famous line of Fire and Police 
products available. Purchasing Officials will find this type of information equipment, the catalog has a com- ROC 
invaluable. All that need be done is: fill in name and address, circle that __Plete and detailed selection of traf. Manut 
which will assist you, and drop in the mail. ne sad miity Gas Mapeet Se - sate 
items used by school boy patrols. a new! 
For more facts request No. 5 on reply card. Patch” 
Seas in indi 
THE HYDRAULIC MANU- _ operated RAM does not operate on | THESE PAGES pa 
FACTURING COMPANY (See pressure, which so often is used mieaee 
cut). The hydraulic water ram is a with conventional devices, but on ARE BEING READ ar 
maintenance tool designed for the impact principle. The sudden by most of the 20,000 sub- drive } 
plants, buildings and military in- release of a small slug of highly scribers of face it 
stallations, wherever sluggish drain compressed air striking a solid 
lines or sewers occur. The use of — water column against the stoppage ARMED FORCES ae 
in the pipe, delivers a split second MANAGEMENT ED\ 
impact which readily clears the : PAN’ 
most stubborn drain blocks. the only monthly horizontal ri ie 
For more facts request No. 1 on reply card. magazine to all of the De- ‘ - : 
on fense Services and the only ey 
PORATED. A handy portable air- oregon egy pee | Club 
refresher known as the “Bluebird” equipment. |B Offic: 
has become a fast selling product cers. 
to the Armed Services. This ozone Your inquiry will have spe- log \ 
generator can be used wherever cial value if you mention this | to th 
pure, odorless air is desired. There magazine when writing ad- |B for m: 
are no glass plates, no bulbs, no vertisers. Not only does it 
the RAM not only decreases plumb- est aie ee _ — can * identify you as one of the | Pn 
ing costs, but eliminates delay on pe . _ pate as ta = ame men the advertiser wants to svste 
production lines and guarantees to) ig mori en reach . a but, more impor- oa 
bring quicker results than snakes, Tae gn -<ite No. 2 on reply card cont, at will help make PS ' color 
electric cables, chemicals or other sible enlarged future service | 
conventional drain clearing de- TRACTOMOTIVE CORPORA- to you as a reader. natec 
vices. This inexpensive and easily | TION. A bucket as much as 25 de- easil; 
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PALMER-SHILE COMPANY. 
A new verticle drum lifter which 
handles open and closed steel 
drums in verticle position, by crane 
or hoist, saves valuable floor space. 
This improved lifter is of all-steel, 
welded construction with a sure- 
hold safety barrel grip. 


For more facts request No. 6 on reply card. 


WEBER AIRCRAFT CORPO- 
RATION (see cut). Shown in the 
photograph is a closeup of the pilot 





and co-pilot seats supplied by 
Weber Aircraft Corporation, for 
Boeing’s new 707 jet tanker-trans- 
port prototype. 


For more facts request No. 50 on reply card 


ROCK-TRED CORPORATION. 
Manufacturers of a complete line 
of building maintenance materials, 
a newly-improved product “Speed 
Patch” has been widely acclaimed 
in industry and at military installa- 
tions. Broken floors can be repaired 
by any handyman at a rate of one 
square foot every minute with this 
ready-mixed product. Trucks can 
drive over a freshly patched sur- 
face nmediately. 


For more facts request No. 51 on reply card 


EDWARD DON AND COM- 
PANY. The Don Company carries 
a complete line of lustrous glass- 
ware. tables, chairs, bar equipment 
and cver 50,000 items of interest to 
Club Officers, Mess Officers, PX 
Officers and Special Service Off- 
cers. An illustrated 490-page cata- 
log wll be sent without obligation 
to th: se personnel. 


For m facts request No. 52 on reply card 


GE APHIC SYSTEMS INCOR- 
POR. TED. The BOARDMASTER 
syste: . gives you a graphic picture 
of yo.r operations—spotlighted by 
color Facts are yours at a glance, 
time .aved and confusion elimi- 
natec in this simple, flexible and 
easily adaptable system. It is easy 
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to operate, typed or written cards 
snap on the board. Ideal for pro- 
duction, scheduling, inventories, 
shipping and statistical informa- 
tion. 


For more facts request No. 53 on reply card 
HI QUALITY MODEL DIS- 


TRIBUTORS. America’s leading 
hobby jobber of model trains, cars 


and accessories have a catalog for 
interested personnel. This is an op- 
portunity for your model hobby 
club. 


For more facts request No. 54 on reply card 


RENZOR MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. The world’s largest- 
selling gas unit heaters are manu- 
factured by Renzor. These pack- 
aged units produce and distribute 
a controlled amount of heat at the 
point of use. Nine sizes to choose 
from to supplement your present 
system or a complete installation is 
available. Bulletin No. 30 for in- 
terested military installations. 


For more facts request No. 55 on reply card 


WALTER H. SWARTZ COM- 
PANY Announce a new summer 
line of men’s suits “Wash ’N 
Wear.” These cool tropicals can be 
ordered by mail direct from the 
manufacturer at tremendous sav- 
ings. Tai Fung Cord—Orlon 80%- 
Nylon 20% $28.90, Lynn ’N Dac— 
a new Dacron blend 55%-45% rayon 
$28.90, Egyptian Cotton 62% with 
38% Dacron $32.90, and 100% Dac- 
ron fine tailored suits as low as 
$35.90. A wide selection of new 
colors for your selection. 


For more facts request No. 56 on reply card 


MODINE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY Offer Engineer's a 
bulletin number 654 describing the 
new Modine Gas-fired unit heaters. 
These popular heaters are only half 
the size, half the weight of other 
leading makes, easing the installa- 
tion problem and reducing ship- 
ping cost. 


For more facts request No. 57 on reply card 


TUMPANE COMPANY The 
Tumco Universal Safety Skid, de- 
veloped for the government, is now 
being marketed commercially. 
Made of heavy aluminum extruded 
members, the Tumco skid is de- 
signed to save time and money in 
the moving, shipping and storing of 
heavy equipment. A completed 5’ x 
10’ skid, which can easily be assem- 


bled in a few minutes, can be easily 
lifted by two men and yet has a 
load bearing capacity of up to 
80,000 pounds. 


For more facts request No. 58 on reply card 


SAMSONITE, SHWAYDER 
BROS., INC. A new booklet “How 
to Save Money on Public Seating” 
is available to interested military 
installations. Samsonite, the chair 
with the easy one finger folding 
action, is available in attractive 
colors and designed to provide 
longer service. 


For more facts request No. 59 on reply card 


THE SABIN MACHINE COM- 
PANY. The Sabin one-man barrel 
truck pays for itself quickly in labor 
saving. Bulletin No. 48-A is avail- 
able to operations personnel in- 
terested in saving dollars in the 
movement of barrel and drums. 












For more facts request No. 60 on reply card 


PALTIER CORPORATION. 
Greater economy in materials han- 
dling, with heavier loads, is now 
possible with this new all steel, 



















MERCURY 
1960 Styling in 1955 


Top Performance: From a stand- 
still to 60 MPH in 12.8 seconds. 


HIGHEST RESALE VALUE 
» 


BIG DISCOUNT 
to 
Military & Civilian 
Personnel 


12% Discount 
25% Discount 


on Accessories 
Lay-Away Plan Available 


o 


For information Write 


FRAN KRAL 


Fran Kral Lincoln Mercury 
120 No. Third St. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


For more facts request No. 80 on reply card 
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folding Pyramid box, a heavy duty 
knock-down shipping container. 
This new shipping container com- 
bines the structural strength of the 
steel tubular rack with all the de- 
sirable features of the wire mesh 
container to make it the most dur- 
able shipping and stacking unit 
built. Its rugged construction and 
capacity permits handling of larger 
loads with fork trucks. 


For more facts request No. 61 on reply card 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH 
COMPANY. The Frank G. Hough 
Company has just announced the 
introduction of a new 4-wheel- 
drive towing tractor to its “PAY- 
LOADER” line. This new tractor, 
the model TU-80, is a low, com- 
pact unit powered by either gaso- 
line or diesel engine with a draw- 
bar pull of 8,000 pounds on dry ce- 
ment. This versatile and maneuver- 
able tractor is efficient for both in- 
door and outdoor work. Powerful 
braking action and the front wheel 
steering, which is assisted by a 
power booster, make this tractor 
the most popular with military in- 
stallations. 


For more focts request No. 62 on reply card 


AMPOWER PRODUCTS COM- 


PANY. (See cut). This portable spot 
welder which features electronic 
timing control enclosed within the 
unit, eliminates necessity and ex- 


pense of wall timers. The guess- 
work is removed with a timing 
cycle from 1/60th of a second to a 
full second, and not only capable 
of welding most alloys, its output is 
over 1OKVA. 


For more facts request No. 63 on reply card 


BARRICKS MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY. Beauty and serv- 
ice is combined in the new Barricks 
Dura-foam and natural cork bul- 
letin boards equipped with lifetime 
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extra-heavy extruded aluminum 
frames styled to match your in- 
teriors. All styles are equipped 
with four sturdy metal hangers so 
the boards can be hung in vertical 
or horizontal position. Barricks 
chalk boards too are quality 
throughout, and available in black 
dura-slate or dura-tone green. 


For more facts request No. 64 on reply card 


MARVEL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY. (See cut). Makers of 
Marvel Synclinal Filters have re- 
cently adapted all models of their 
sump and line type filters for use 


in the filtration of all types non- 
inflammable hydraulic fluids. Avail- 
able for either sump or line instal- 
lations in capacities from 5 to 100 
G.P.M. 


For more facts request No. 65 on reply card 


FLAVOR FAST FOODS, IN- 
CORPORATED. Introducing a 
new epoch in the fast food service 
industry, this corporation presents 
to the Armed Forces the Broasting 
Process. Roasts, broils, bakes, boils 


simultaneously! The two unit 
BroastR is available in multiples 
to enable any volume of meals per 
hour according to your peak load 
demands. This new development 
is certain to produce Quartermas- 
ter, Supply and Exchange interest. 


For more facts request No. 66 on reply cord 


ALLIED RADIO CORPORA- 
TION announced the release of a 
new publication (see cut) which 
combines an extensive, illustration 











ALLIED RADIO i tipo Heeity Geter 


100, Wenters Ave. Shivnge 8% Miiwede 























information section explaining high 
fidelity, with listings of hi-fi music 
systems and separate components. 

“THIS IS HIGH FIDELITY,’ 
the company’s booklet No. 144, is 
available without charge. W. R. 
MEADOWS, INC., produced a 
booklet entitled “Protect New 
Home Construction from Destruc- 
tive Moisture.” This booklet fully 
explains, in a direct and easily 
understood manner, the cause and 
effect of destructive moisture and 
the one sure way of eliminating it. 
For more facts request No. 67 on reply card 


EBCO MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY of Columbus, Ohio, 
has announced the introduction of 
the first water cooler that also <lis- 
penses hot water at the correct 
temperature for making instant 
coffee and other hot beverages 

The new standard size unit, 
available in both pressure ind 
bottle types, is called the Oasis 
Hot ’N Cold Water Cooler. 

Ebco’s water cooler-heater com- 
bination provides both emplcyer 
and employee with an economical, 
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time-saving method of obtaining 
hot veverages. Among some of the 
advantages are that standard size 
coo/er requires no extra space and 
it gives employees their coffee 
breaks in or nearby the work areas. 
In addition, employees will not 
have to bear the expense of having 
hot drinks delivered at extra cost. 
Through the “pooled” buying of 
ingredients, refreshment costs can 
be greatly reduced. 

The Oasis Hot ’N Cold also offers 
a safety factor by eliminating the 
need for using small stoves which 
have exposed heating units. 
For more facts request No. 68 on reply card 


POWERMATIC SALES CO. 


has new literature covering Power- 
matic Air-Hydraulic Pump. 

The Powermatic Air-Hydraulic 
Pump, designed for small volume 
high pressure duty, is explained in 
the 4 page folder which gives sev- 
eral illustrations of applications. 


For more facts request No. 69 on reply card 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY 
COMPANY — This leading manu- 
facturer of monorail and cranes, 
engineered to save production dol- 
lars, has a booklet entitled, “Eco- 
nomical Material Handling,” which 
is full of time-saving, cost-cutting 
ideas. 


For more facts request No. 70 on reply card 


THE CAMP COMPANY, INC. 
— Makers of Camp’s Miracle Floor, 
solves your problem of resurfacing 
or patching concrete, brick, or hard 
tile floors, quickly and economic- 
ally without shutting down oper- 
ations. Miracle Floor can be ap- 
plied in any thickness and is ready 
for service in twenty-four hours. 
This vaterproof, grease and oil- 
proo' floor is unaffected by hot or 
cold -vater and is highly resistant 
to most acids and alkalies. Several 
milit.°y installations have found 
Mira 'e Floor the answer to dur- 
able. yet inexpensive, reflooring 
proj Se 


For e facts request No. 71 on reply card 


W! EELER PROTECTIVE AP- 
PARI 1 (see cut). A completely new 
line c’ aluminized asbestos clothing 
has | sen introduced this month, 
whic!. includes complete firemen 
Suits, gloves, leggings, sleeves, 
aprons, helmets and many other 
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items. The new line, made of 
Underwriter’s grade herringbone 
weave tropic weight asbestos which 


is treated to give it an aluminum 
coating, is shown in a catalog 
available to military installations. 


For more facts request No. 72 on reply card 


MANNING BACHRODT 
CHEVROLET~—has a new car deal 
that should be of exceptional in- 
terest to returning servicemen. The 
firm offers big discounts on all 1955 
Chevrolet models. Accessories are 
offered at one-fourth off. They 
also have a lay-away plan. 


For more facts request No. 73 on reply card 


EQUIPTO, DIVISION OF 
AURORA EQUIPMENT COM- 
PANY—Manufacturers of factory 
and shop equipment for the past 
forty years, Equipto will send their 
free, illustrated catalogue, covering 
a wide variety of products, to inter- 
ested personnel of the Defense 
Establishment. 


For more facts request No. 174 on reply card 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN 
LINES, INC. — This organization 
has “more agents in more cities 
than any other van line,” quoting 
this leader in long-distance moving. 
When moving on change of station, 
specify North American for fast 


efficient transportation. Be pre- 
pared for a transfer, with the 
knowledge borrowed from experts. 


For more facts request No. 15 on reply card 


WILLIAMSON MOTOR COM- 
PANY. A leading Ford automobile 
dealer in Northern Illinois for years, 
Williamson presents their com- 
pletely new 1955 line with the lat- 
est design and safety driving fea- 
tures. 


For more facts request No. 716 on reply card 


BUCKINGHAM TRANSPOR- 
TATION, INC.— This safety-con- 
scious motor carrier has hung up 
some enviable safety records, col- 
lected a lot of awards, and keeps its 
fleet rolling over the highways of 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyom- 
ing, Minnesota, Montana and Colo- 
rado, meeting commitments of an 
ever-increasing business. 


For more facts request No. 71 on reply card 


FEDERAL SIGN AND SIGNAL 
CORP. Federal offers a Beacon 
Ray light preferred by military 
bases over any other form of warn- 
ing signal for emergency vehicles. 
Bases throughout the country are 
equipping crash trucks, ambu- 
lances, fire trucks, and various 
patrol cars with this 100 per cent 
reliable signal. Write for literature 
on Federal Beacon Ray lights and 
coaster sirens. 

For More facts request No. 78 on reply card 


LESTER B. KNIGHT & ASSO- 
CIATES, INC. Experienced man- 
agement Counsel and specialized 
services to Armed Forces Manage- 
ment is offered by Knight engi- 
neers. If your operation will benefit 
by highly specialized skills in finan- 
cial management, paperwork man- 
agement, management controls, or 
plant engineering, a Knight rep- 
resentative will call upon your 
inquiry. 


For more facts request No. 79 on reply card 


KRAL MOTORS. Like to drive 
the brand new Mercury? It’s closer 
to your pocketbook than you think 
at Kral Motors. 


For more facts request No. 80 on reply card 


ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
MENT. Offers the latest compre- 
hensive work on photographic mo- 
tion analysis. If you want to keep 
up with developments, mail the 
coupon on page Z. 
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Department of the Army—Exper- 
iments jointly with the atomic ener- 
gy commission in atomic steriliza- 
tion may revolutionize accepted 
ideas and practices in the field of 
food processing, preservation, stor- 
age and shipment. If the process 
proves practical, fleets of refrigera- 
tor ships and railroad cars could be 
substantially reduced and facilities 
for military cold storage through- 
out the world could be virtually 
eliminated. 


Department of Defense—Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
has instructed all major Army, 
Navy and Air Force Commands in 
the United States and Overseas to 
begin drawing up plans for the ob- 
servation of Armed Forces Day— 
May 21, 1955. “Power for Peace” 
will be the theme for the day and 
wherever practical “open house” 
will be held at all installations. A 
joint command, including the Coast 
Guard and the Marine Corps, has 
been established in each of the 
seven geographical areas in the 
U.S. with a project coordinator ap- 
pointed. 


Department of the Air Force— 
Recently it was disclosed that tests 
at the Edwards Air Force Base. 
California, were being conducted 
by the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command and the Glen L. 
Martin Company, to launch jet 
fighters from platforms mounted on 
trucks. The launching platform is 
the same normally in launching the 
Martin Matador, an Air Force 
guided missile. Republic F-84 
Thunderjets were modified so that 
booster bottles could be mounted 
beneath the tail, and with engines 
running at full speed, the thrust 
was sufficient to immediately make 
them airborne. Martin Test Pilot 
Bob Turner reported the shock less 
than experienced in catapult take- 


offs. 
Department of the Navy—A $16 


million order for Regulus guided 
missiles was recently given to 
Chance Vought Aircraft Corpora- 
tion in Dallas, Texas. The Regulus 
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can be launched from submarines 
or surface ships and apparently can 
be armed with atomic warheads. 


Department of the Air Force—AF 


Manual 25-1 entitled the Manage- 
ment Process, written to assist com- 
manders and senior staff officers in 
understanding and creatively ap- 
plying good management within 
the Air Force, has recently been re- 
leased. It is without a doubt one 
of the finest publications of its 
type, condensed and written with a 
view toward the management im- 
provement of the Department. 


Department of the Army—The 


Army is revamping its information 
organization to provide for a sepa- 
rate Office of the Chief of Public 
Information, which will be under 
the direct control of the Secretary ~ 
of the Army. The present Office of 
the Chief of Information will be re- 
designated the Office of the Chief 
of Information and Education and 
will remain under the Army Chief 


of Staff. 





Army Budget 
(Continued from page 19) 


were adopted, there would be a 
need to change the classification 
system every time there were 
changes in assigned tasks and 


subordinate missions. This would 
not be conducive to stability in 
management or administration. 
Consequently, it is necessary to 
turn to another type of classification 
more functional in character. In 
this approach a classification sys- 
tem in which such elements as 
Training, Command and Manage- 
ment, Intelligence, Supply Distri- 
bution System, etc., would be 
found. These are the types of func- 
tions performed in the accomplish- 
ment of any mission or task which 
might be assigned. This was the 
approach adopted in the Army 
budget and program structures. 


The budget structure that the 
Army is now employing is com- 


Field Exercises”, 
and Publications”, and “Special 
Field Exercises”, 
and Publications”, and so on. Each 
of the Budget Projects have their 
subprojects, for example, “Oper- 
ation of Schools” is divided into 
Combat Army Schools, Administra- 
tive Service Schools, Technical 
Service Schools, Army War Col- 
lege, and so on. In the development 
of this structure, besides resolving 
differences of opinion within the 
Army staff, the Army was not free 
from external influence from such 
agencies as Office, Secretary of 
Defense and Bureau of the Budget, 
and the product which was finally 
brought forth and presented to the 
Congress was the result of many 
compromises. There are still differ- 
ences between the Army Program 
and Budget Structure, particularly 
at the major classification level; and 
I am sure that we have not as yet 
arrived at either the final budget 
or program structure for the Army. 
There remains before the Army 


posed of eight major functional 
divisions, referred to as “Appropri- 
ations,” and a number of subordi- 
nate classifications referred to as 
“Budget Programs.” These latter 
are, in 
“Budget Projects” and again into 
“Budget Subprojects.” For example, 
we have an appropriation entitled 
Maintenance and Operations, Army. 
This is made up of seventeen 
budget programs. As a further illus- 
tration, we can take a look at the 
Budget Program, Training. It is 
divided into eight budget projects, 
bearing such titles as “Operation 
of Replacement Training Center’, 
“Operation of Schools”, “Special 


subdivided _ into 


turn, 
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Training Devices 


> 


Training Devices 


the goal of a performance budget 
which will actually show true costs 
of performing functional activities. 
For the present, however, _ this 
structure represents the Army’ 
current response to Section 403 of 
Public Law 216. 


Perhaps the foremost advantage 
and improvement which has been 
gained thus far from the adoption 
of the performance approach to 
budgeting is that there can be 
concentration upon the programs 
and functions which must be under- 
taken by the Army in carrying out 
assigned missions and objectives 
By grouping related activities into 
budget programs and into func 
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of the Budget Execution Plans for 
the current year and the Com- 
mander’s advice for the future year. 


Following the completion of the 
budget preparation by the Depart- 
mental staff, it is reviewed and 
analyzed by the General and Spe- 
cial Staff otficers who serve as the 
Budget Program Directors, and 
who for the most part are also the 
Primary Program Directors. Rec- 
ommendations are submitted by 
the Budget Program Directors to 
the Budget Division. At this point, 
a Budget Division Review is set up 
for the purpose of determining 
whether the estimates conform to 
the program guidance and whether 
the financing is sound, economical 
and balanced. The estimates are 
analyzed in detail and recommen- 
dations are submitted by the Chief 
of the Budget Division to the Army 
Budget Advisory Committee. The 
Chief of the Budget Division is 
Chairman, ex-officio, of the group. 
The review by the Budget Pro- 
gram Directors, the Budget Divi- 
sion, and the Budget Advisory 
Committee constitute the Army 
Staff Review and will normally take 
place between 1 August and 15 
September. 


The Budget Advisory Committee 
has been composed of the Deputy 
Assistant Chiefs of Staff, G-1, G-2, 
G-3 and G-4, the Chief of Staffs 
Special Assistant for Reserve Com- 
ponents, the Assistant for Planning 
Coordination in the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and 
Research, a representative from the 
Chief of Army Field Forces, and 
the Chief of the Budget Division. 
In addition, representatives of the 
Offices of the Under Secretary and 
Assistant Secretaries of the Army 
sit in as associates. Possible changes 
in the composition of the Budget 
Advisory Committee are now being 
studied in connection with the 
recent Army reorganization. The 
functions of the Budget Advisory 
Committee are set forth in Army 
Regulation and with respect to 
budget formulation are: (1) To 
review Army programs and policies 
in light of any guidance which 
may be received from the Secretary 
of Defense; (2) to review the 
Budget Directive prior to publica- 
tion; (3) to review the estimates 
themselves; and (4) to assist the 
Comptroller in the justification and 
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defense of the budget before higher 
authority. The members of the 
Budget Advisory Committee seek 
to insure balance between the many 
competing requirements which may 
be proposed to meet the approved 
objectives and to apply to the 
future plans the valuable experi- 
ence they gain as the managers of 
the current programs. Their senior- 
ity as well as the fact that they 
also participate in Primary Program 
formulation, are significant factors. 


After the Budget Advisory Com- 
mittee has completed its review, 
the recommended Army budget is 
submitted through the Comptroller 
to the Chief of Staff for decision. 
Following his decisions, the budget 
is brought to the Secretary of the 
Army. During the past two years 
there has been an intervening re- 
view with the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army for Financial Manage- 
ment. On or about 1 October, the 
budget is transmitted by the Sec- 
retary of the Army to the Secretary 
of Defense for his review and 
decision. The Department of De- 
fense and the Bureau of the Budget 
have been combining their hear- 
ings on the budget but have been 
announcing their decisions sepa- 
rately. Some time in November the 
Army will be informed of the Office 
of Secretary of Defense decisions. 
About a month later, or by mid- 
December, normally, decisions will 
be rendered by the Bureau of the 
Budget. (During the past two 
years, the National Security Coun- 
cil has been ‘coming into the pic- 
ture at about this time. They have 
been considering the overall secur- 
ity programs and strategy, as well 
as the financial implications of the 
Defense budget.) By law, the Presi- 
dent must submit his budget to the 
Congress within two weeks after 
the convening of the new session. 
During the five to six months which 
follow, the budget is then reviewed 
by the House and Senate and ulti- 
mate decisions are rendered by 
those bodies in the form of Appro- 
priation Acts. 


In about two months the Army 
will begin its presentation of the 
budget to the Congress. This busi- 
ness of presenting a budget to the 
Congress is not an easy assignment, 
and requires quite a large amount 
of planning and coordination in 
itself. The presentation includes 


statements by the Secretary of the 
Army, the Chief of Staff, the Comp. 
troller, and the Budget Officer, as 
well as many other statements 
which are given by individual pro. 
gram directors. It also requires the 
designation of the detailed wit. 
nesses, preparation of Congres. 
sional justification texts, establish. 
ment of policies on visual aids, and 
the preparation of The Army 
Budget in Brief. The budgets are 
normally first considered by the 
subcommittee on Armed Services 
of the House Appropriations Con- 
mittee. After initial statements by 
the head of the Department, the 
subcommittee divides itself into 
separate groups to conduct detailed 
hearings on the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. The process involves a 
careful examination of the written 
justifications, the work-load. data, 
past experience and performance, 
as well as answering many ques. 
tions which are asked by the 
Congressional Committee members, 
These questions are many times the 
result of visits made by the Con 
gressmen to installations of | the 
Army establishment during the pre 
ceding months and of the research 
performed by their professional 
staffs. The review before the House 
Committee lasts for as long as two 
months. The Senate Appropriation 
Committee, on the other hand 


normally concentrates its examine § 


tion upon the recommendations of 
the House Committee and upo 
any appeals which the Department 
may make to the action of the 
House. The Senate hearings art 
much 
House and may last only a few 
days. 

When both houses have com 
pleted their reviews and _ have 
passed their respective appropri 
.ation bills, resolution of any ciffer- 
ence is reached through the estab- 
lishment and action by a speci 
Joint Congressional Committee 
The final step is passage of a 
appropriation law. 


The advantages of the revised 
and simplified procedures in the 
budget formulation which I have 
described are many. First of al 
we have eliminated the untimel’ 
detailed and voluminous submis 
sions from field agencies. Seccndli. 
we have established a_ standarl 
cycle which we can follow withit 
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the Army regardless of the avail- 
ability of guidance from higher 
authority. Thirdly, with the utiliza- 
tion of the standard cycle we are 
in a better position to meet new 
or changed guidance or program 
decision from higher authority since 
the Department staff will have gone 
through a rather complete analysis 
of the current and future programs. 
There is no particularly radical 
change since under the previous 
procedure the Department staff 
was still faced many times with the 
problem of re-doing a budget even 
though we had gone to the trouble 
of obtaining early estimates from 
far and wide. In general this re- 
vised Army approach to budget 
formulation has been recommended 
for adoption by all Services of the 
Department of Defense. 


The execution phase of budget- 
ing includes the period during 
which the money is obligated or 
used. 


\s in the case of formulation, 
there are identifiable factors which 
influence the execution of a budget. 
The first of these is the President’s 
decision on the size of the budget, 
which he will propose to the Con- 
gress. When this decision is made 
known to the Army, we can de- 
termine for the first time with 
any reasonable accuracy what the 
Army’ s program will be for that 
target fiscal year. The second con- 
sideration deals with the matter of 
timing. There are approximately six 
months during which to call upon 
the major commands for the prep- 
aration of their Budget Execution 
Plans, to review these Budget Exe- 
cution Plans, to prepare and de- 
fen! apportionment requests to the 
Office, Secretary of Defense and 
Bureau of the Budget, and to trans- 
mit »ack to the major commands an 
annual funding program along with 
the ecessary revisions in program 
guicance. A third factor is the 
mati or of the apportionment process 
itse!’ This process consists of the 
acts which must be taken by the 
Arm, to obtain actual release of 
func authorization from the Bureau 
of tie Budget. Public Law 216 in 
194° gave the Department of De- 
fens. authority to review apportion- 
men requests, both on their way 
up the Bureau of the Budget 
and on their way back from. the 
Bure. of the Budget. In the past, 
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apportionment action was centered 
principally about the request for 
phasing the availability of funds 
by quarters. During the past two 
years, the apportionment process 
has become a complete re-justifica- 
tion of program and budget re- 
quirements, having almost greater 
significance than the original sub- 
missions to Office, Secretary of 
Defense and Bureau of the Budget, 
or the Congressional justification. 
The basis for this new approach 
apparently stems from the view 
that there is a need for making 
adjustments beyond those made by 
the Congress. It produces some 
inconsistencies in that we will often 
find ourselves defending a require- 
ment before the Congress with the 
approval of Office, Secretary of 
Defense and Bureau of the Budget 
and yet find the same requirement 
denied shortly thereafter by these 
latter authorities during the appor- 
tionment hearings. This is just 
another one of the problems in 
budgeting. 

A fourth consideration is the 
matter of the Annual Funding Pro- 
gram, which might be referred to, 
with intended levity, as the 17th 
Primary Program of the Army. I 
might also add that in this case, 
the last must come first for, of 
course, without the funds there is 
no program. The Annual Funding 
Program is the total of all funds 
which the Army has been author- 
ized and apportioned, distributed 
to all of the operating agencies in 
terms of the appropriations ‘and 
budget programs. It is a plan for 
financing, and adds up to the re- 
sources in terms of dollars which 
will be required to conduct the 
approved program for the fiscal 
year. 


Up until the past year, the field 
establishment participated in the 
development of the Funding Pro- 
gram and subsequent apportion- 
ment requests on a somewhat in- 
formal basis. Tentative funding 
programs were issued upon which 
comments were requested, and sel- 
dom were these tentative financial 
plans tied to a current statement 
of primary programs. With the 
change in the character of the ap- 
portionment process and with the 
intention of making the participa- 
tion by the field commands more 
effective and timely as well as one 


based upon more accurate guid- 
ance, we have adopted the concept 
of the Budget Execution Plan. 
The Budget Execution Plan is 
a detailed operating budget to be 
submitted by those agencies to 
whom funds are allocated. As such, 
it represents the operating agency 
financial plan for carrying out its 
assigned missions, objectives, and 
programs. 
_- I have described the flow of ac- 
tivities involved in the execution 
phase of the budget. The phase is 
initiated, as I have indicated be- 
fore, with the President's Budget. 
The decisions made in connection 
therewith are normally known in 
confidence to the Department dur- 
ing the latter part of December, 
thus giving time for the Primary 
Program Directors to analyze their 
impact on the programs and to 
make any necessary revisions there- 
in. On or about 15 January, revised 
primary program guidance is is- 
sued by the Department of the 
Army to all major commands, along 
with budget guidance and techni- 
cal instructions for the preparation 
of the Budget Execution Plans. Be- 
tween the period 15 January and 1 
April, the major commands prepare 
their Budget Execution Plans and 
submit them back to the Budget 
Division. The preparing agencies 
are the Continental Armies, the 
Overseas Commands, and the De- 
partmental operating agencies, 
such as the Technical and Adminis- 
trative Services, the National Guard 
Bureau, and so on. This listing, 
reflects the results of the recent 
reorganization, but there are still 
some basic decisions on budget 
responsibility to be hammered out. 
The important thing to remember 
here, however, is that in early April 
the Budget Division receives a 
Budget Execution Plan from all of 
the ‘major operating agencies, that. 
is, the agencies actually receiving 
an allocation or suballocation of 


funds. 


After their receipt, the Budget 
Execution Plans are subjected to 
detailed review by the Army staff 
under the direction of the Budget 
Division. Following that review, 
recommendations are brought to 
the Budget Advisory Committee. 
Following the Budget Advisory 
Committee consideration, the 
Budget Division prepares appor- 
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tionment requests and _ submits 
them to the Bureau of the Budget 
through the Defense Comptroller's 
Office, and engages in a detailed 
defense and justification thereof. 
Some time during this period, Con- 
gressional action will be com- 
pleted and appropriation legislation 
enacted. The results of the Con- 
gressional action can be ground 
into the decisions by the Bureau on 
the apportionment. When the ap- 
proved apportionment is received, 
the Budget Division issues the 
annual funding program and issues 
the Advices of Allocation to the 
operating agencies. The Advices of 
Allocation represent the actual 
authority to obligate funds. During 
the fiscal year in question, there 
will be many, many adjustments 
required as program changes occur, 
and these are monitored by the 
Budget Division, working in close 
cooperation with the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Operations and Admin- 
istration. At this same time revised 
program guidance is provided. 
Thus, the Operating Agencies have 
their assignments and funds to be- 
gin operations. 

Before leaving this discussion on 
the execution phase, it must be 
pointed out that we have not as 
yet gone through a complete proc- 
ess such as has been just described. 
The budget and program manage- 
ment personnel of the staff are now 
determining the detailed formats 
and procedures for implementing 
this process, a job which is made 
somewhat difficult by the fact that 
a reorganization has just occurred, 
that the staff relationships are still 
a little fuzzy, and the fact that we 
are in the midst of some rather 
major changes in financial manage- 
ment techniques which have a very 
direct bearing on budgeting. How- 
ever, the process has been adopted 
and it is felt that it will materi- 
ally assist us not only in defend- 
ing the Army’s requirements during 
the apportionment process but the 
Budget Execution Plan will be 
the basic financial document upon 
which the Departmental staff will 
project budget requirements for 
the following fiscal year. Budget 
Execution Plans will be prepared 
and maintained at not only the 
major operating agency level but 
at all installations as well. During 
the year of execution, it will serve 
as the current financial plan for 
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seconds from a standstill is available at big discounts to military and 
civilian personnel, big car driving to fit the small pocketbook. 


Manning Bachrodt Chevrolet 
Offers discount on ‘55 Chevrolets to returning servicemen. This big 
Illinois dealer also offers accessories at a savings of twenty-five per cent. 


North American Van Lines, Inc...... ...Page 29 


With agents in more cities than any other van line, this leader in long- 
distance moving gives fast, efficient transportation performed with the 
knowledge of experts. 


Photographic Motion Analysis 


A comprehensive compilation of the latest developments designed for 
engineering information and reference is presented by Armed Forces 
Management, the only comprehensive volume of its kind available for 
management men who want to keep abreast of the latest techniques. 


Williamson Motor Company. 


One of the better Ford dealers in Northern Illinois offers discount on the 
new ‘55 cars to returning servicemen. 


— 





Second Cover } 


the agency and will be the basic 
companion piece to the agency 
program. 

In conclusion, it should be said 
that budgeting is a very human 
process, dealing with decisions, 
aspirations, organization, and oper- 
ations. It can not be reduced to a 
scientific or mathematical certainty 
since a principal element is the 
exercise of human judgment. The 
budget is a decision-demanding 


document and the atmosphere for 
the current budget contains many 
disturbing currents. First, although 
there is no war, there is much 
danger in the international situa- 
tion. This creates a demand for 
big money. There is also a strong 
demand for economy and yet we 
all recognize that the Defense 
budget is at once a burden and a 
means for influencing the civilian 
economy. 
—_— 
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MANAGEMENT 


and the 


COMMAND! 


Management is more than a Job, it is more than a one-man 


project—it is, in reality, a command-wide STATE of MIND! 











UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS FIRST AIR FORCE 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDER 
MITCHEL AIR FORCE BASE, NEW YORK 


1 November 1954 


Mr. Roy B. Southworth, President 
Professional Services Publishing Co. 
121 North Madison Street 

Rockford, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Southworth: 


f the Armed 
Thank you for sending me a first copy 0 

Forces Management Magavine. I found it very interesting, = 
believe it will prove a valuable source of information on the 


subject of management. 


As you probably know, the United States Air Far ma is 
placing heavy emphasis on management improvement —_ aed 
Practically all.of our senior officers attend the . : L. 
Management Course at George Washington py yeee © - 
lieve your magavine will be most helpful in keep * . 
subject of management uppermost in the minds of a 
personnel. 


ed 80 
To that end, I am having a subscription arrang 

that each of the Air Reserve Flying Centers and Air —e. : 
Centers under this headquarters will receive a copy, an A 
my staff officers here at First Air Force headquarters w 
have two copies available for reference. 


Thank you again for the copy, and my very best wishes 
for the future of Armed Forces Management Magavine. 


Faithfully yours, 






e BROWNE 
General, USAF 








ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 
121 North Madison, Rockford, Illinois 


To have the command’s entire per- 
sonnel imbued with good manage- 
ment consciousness, all key super- 
visory members of the command 
should be constantly aware of the 
importance of good management. 
When these key people are thor- 
oughly aware of the beneficial re- 
sults of good management tech- 
niques, their enthusiasm will know 
no bounds and will permeate an en- 
tire command. 


WE CAN ASSIST 


by sending the key supervisory per- 
sonnel 12 information-packed issues 
of ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
MENT each year which, in effect, 
will be a guarantee of continuous 
management consciousness. 


WHY NOT ACCELERATE 
GOOD MANAGEMENT? 


Good management will be brought 
home to the key members of your 
command through the pages of 
ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
MENT. More and more command- 
ers are accelerating good manage- 
ment by doing what General Browne 
has done. Why not fill in coupon 
below, put in an envelope and mail 
to us TODAY? 


Please send ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT fo the following: 


......Executive Officer 8 Maintenance 

— Operations Division ........ Transportation 
Purchasing Division —__. Awards Committee 
Facilities 000 Personnel 

........ Storage ........Management Office 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


wsieosiel Public Relations 
vnimunetl Quartermaster 
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RN TRUCK LINERS 


Dh Dicsatanns Peniiaiatiilann Officers 


Will Recognize the Efficiency Value of Buckingham’s 
TELETYPE SERVICE / 


Efficient and DEPENDABLE handling of freight shipments may prove tremendously important factors in CUTTING OVER-ALL 
COSTS at any installation. Delay of receipt of building materials, for instance, may cause an annoyed post engineer a few gray 
hairs and a sizable dent in his already skimpy budget, through idleness of workers. One of the many reasons that BUCKINGHAM 
enjoys an enviable reputation for fast and efficient handling of shipments is TELETYPE SERVICE. Shippers and consignees are 
constantly using this service to coordinate shipping movements. Re-routing of shipments and elimination of excessive handling 
of freight can be accomplished, through this fast communication medium, by continuous knowledge of location. This enables 
terminal personnel to arrange freight handling at docks in advance. Telephone toll calls are costly and letter writing may prove 


expensively slow—The answer? USE BUCKINGHAM'S TELETYPE SERVICE. 


Shipments Never Get Sidetracked With 
BUCKINGHAM 
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Winner of the 1953 ATA National Trailmobile Safety Award, in the 10-20 million miles division, and the recipient of other top 
safety awards in South Dakota, Montana, Minnesota and Nebraska, BUCKINGHAM TRANSPORTATION, INC., is recognized as 
one of the nation's most safety-conscious motor carriers and a leading exponent of safety education. Buckingham employees are 
proud of one of their number, Gomer W. Bailey, winner of the trucking industry's coveted "Driver of the Year" award, and equally 
proud of their part in keeping BUCKINGHAM at the top, in safety. 


With this type of personnel, your shipments are assured SAFE, FAST, ON-TIME DELIVERY. 
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For more facts request No. TI on reply card POSTMASTER: If this magazine is addressed to a member of the 
United States Military or Naval Service, whose address has been 
changed by official orders, it may be forwarded without additional 
postage. See Par. j, Sec. 43.12, P. L. & R. : 
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